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What Will They Be Tomorrow? 


J. C. ATHERTON, Teacher Education, U. of Arkansas 


At a recent meeting for youth the speaker projected 
the thought, what we are today was determined by 
what we did yesterday; What we are tomorrow de- 
pends upon how we live today. If this is correct, and 
I'm persuaded that it is, then what a challenge it poses 
for us who are charged with the responsibility of the 
development of America’s youth! 


A thorough comprehension of this truism and the 
implication it has for leaders of rural youth could 
strengthen our faith in the Future Farmer organiza- 
tion as well as cause us to redouble our efforts to pro- 
vide greater opportunities for student growth through 
planned wholesome participating experiences. Our 
primary function is the development of good Amer- 
‘ican citizens regardless of the vocation the individual 
may choose eventually for his life’s work. For those 
who remain in agriculture, and a number will, our 
desire is to assist them in becoming successful farmers 
who are well adjusted to their environment on the 
farm and in the community in which they reside, as 
well as the larger community. For others, the ideal is 
to give them a foundation which will assist them in 
becoming constructive members of modern society. 


In vocational agriculture, the Future Farmers of 
America is the prime citizen-building phase of the 
program. Through it we may develop manhood at its 
best, or we can allow the human potential to be 
dormant and wither away. As the plant in the field 
needs adequate food materials and water to produce, 
so the young man requires appropriate nurture in 
order to bring forth the inborn potential that each 
possesses. 


The suggested FFA program of work is broad in 
scope with the suggested ten areas providing ample 
leeway for each chapter to build a program which is 
adapted to the local situation and which will meet 
the developmental needs of the all-day boys. Two 
chapters may have equally imposing lists of projected 
activities, but the results of one may be far superior 
to the other. This is primarily a matter of planning 
and implementation. To produce the well-adjusted 
adult, it is necessary to assist the youngster in ad- 
justing to his present surroundings and in facing day- 
by-day problems intelligently and with enthusiasm. 
We can teach democracy only through democratic 
planning and functioning. Similarly, cooperation and 


cooperative activities require practice with satisfying 


results in order to develop understanding and pro- 
ficiency in this area. Character development results 


(Continued on page 196) 
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A new challenge for the FFA? 


The FFA came into existence because there was a 
need for the kind of experiences which could be pro- 
vided young farm boys through such an organization. 
Membership was limited to boys who had been or 
were enrolled in vocational agriculture. The organizers 
of the FFA felt that the FFA could do much for the 
vocational agriculture program. The FFA grew in 
strength and activity and became the “showcase” of 
the vocational agriculture program. 

Now the vocational agriculture program, upon 
which the FFA depends for its existence, is under an 
attack the success of which would be as detrimental 
to the FFA as to the vocational agriculture program. 
Yet the FFA programs of work do not reflect an 
awareness of the attacks on the vocational agriculture 
program. It would seem appropriate for the FFA to 
initiate a thorough evaluation of its activities to see 
what contributions it could make to the well-being of 
the vocational agriculture program. Such an evalu- 
ation should be carried out by advisory councils rep- 
resentative of the local public. Some of the questions 
a group of this kind could study are as follows: 

1. What activities in the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram are worthy of recognition and awards from 
the FFA? 

The FFA must assume part of the responsibility for 
the continuation of any activities for which it pro- 
vides awards and recognition. 

2. What FFA activities are worthy of continuation? 

Some FFA activities have been continued long after 
the needs which inspired their origin have ceased to 
exist. Responsibility for FFA activities cannot be dis- 
associated from the vocational agriculture program. 
3. How is the leadership training and experience 

provided through the FFA used in other phases 
of the vocational agriculture program? 

That the FFA leadership training is effective can- 
not be doubted, but some of the activities resulting 
from eager leadership have little bearing on a sound 
instructional program of vocational education in ag- 
riculture. 

4. How does the FFA contribute to public under- 
standing of the vocational agriculture program? 

Signs and other publicity promoting FFA activities 
often do not even mention vocational agriculture. 
Some well-meaning persons praise the FFA while 
condemning vocational agriculture. The fine public 
information channels of the FFA could help correct 
these conditions. 


(Continued on page 196) 
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A New Challenge - - - 


(Continued from page 195) 
5. What is the effect of the FFA on 
the teaching profession? 


While FFA activities often con- 
sume unjustifiable amounts of teacher 
and classroom time, teacher contacts 
brought about by FFA activities may 
be one reason for the strength of the 
vocational agriculture teacher organi- 
zations. 


These and other problems present 
a real challenge to the FFA. Failure 
on the part of the FFA to help the 
public understand the proper ‘rela- 
tionship between the FFA and the 
vocational agriculture program will 
be a great disservice to both the FFA 
and vocational agriculture. Failure on 
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the part of the FFA to promote 
an evaluation of its activities to 
determine how it can _ contribute 
to a stronger vocational agriculture 
program, would be, at best, very 
unwise. O 


What Will They Be - - - 


(Continued from page 195) 

from facing real life situations in the 
present day setting and not synthetic 
ones. If we expect individuals to grow 
in wisdom, it is essential that they be 
given opportunity to choose and act 
with appropriate safeguards and to 
face the consequences of their de- 
cisions. 

A portion of the FFA motto reads 
“Doing to learn.” Let’s supply con- 


structive doing activities so that de- 
sirable learning will ensue and that 
the tomorrows will be assured through 
appropriate living today. To the ex- 
tent that we permit the individual to 
project plans, to execute them, to be 
responsible for the consequences, and 
then to evaluate the results, we have 
laid the proper foundation upon 
which desirable character is built. 0 


The Cover Picture 

Adin Heater is introducing six rep- 
resentatives of the Future Farmers of 
the Philippines to the delegates and 
other FFA members in attendance at 
the 1959 National FFA Convention. 
The FFP boys previously had visited 
FFA members in a number of states 
during a three months’ tour oO 


The New Farmers of America 
At Twenty-five Years 


W. T. JOHNSON, National Executive Treasurer, NFA, 
A. and T. College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


When the National Organization of 
the New Farmers of America met in 
Atlanta, Georgia, September 28 to 
October 2, it observed its Silver An- 
niversary. Many of the men who 
blazed the trail were missed—Dr. J. A. 
Linke, Chief, Agricultural Educational 
Service; H. O. Sargant, Regional 
Agent, Special Groups, both from the 
U. S. Educational Office, Washington, 
D. C.; G. W. Owens, Teacher-Trainer, 
Virginia; Church H. Bank, Teacher- 
Trainer, Texas; S. B. Simmons, Itiner- 
ant Teacher-Trainer, North Carolina; 
C. S. Woodard, Teacher-Trainer, 
Arkansas; J. P. Burgess, Teacher- 
Trainer, South Carolina; and Alvis 
Tabor, Teacher-Trainer, Georgia, all 
deceased, but they left their foot- 
prints on the sands of time. 

At the initial meeting in 1935 at 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala- 
bama, these men along with a number 
of others had a vision for the future 
rural leaders of the south, and ex- 
pressed these visions in some definite 
purpose. These were so foresighted 
that with little revision they remain 
the major objectives of the NFA. 

1. To develop competent aggressive 
agricultural and rural leadership. 

2. To encourage intelligent choice 
of farming occupations. 

3. To encourage members in the de- 
veloping of individual farming 
programs. 


4. To encourage members to im- 
prove the home, the farm, and 
the surroundings. 

5. To participate in worthy under- 
takings for the improvement of 
agriculture. 

6. To practice and encourage thrift. 

7. To develop character, train for 


useful citizenship, and foster 
patriotism. 

8. To participate in cooperative ef- 
forts. 


9. To provide and encourage the 
development of organized rural 
recreational activities. 

10. To strengthen the confidence of 
farm boys and young men in 
themselves and their work. 

11. To encourage improvement in 
scholarship. 

12. To create and nurture a love of 
country life. 

The above purposes have been a 
part of the official NFA guide over 
the years and are kept before the 
total membership at all times. Any 
one who is familiar with the rural 
areas of the South and is fifty years 
old can recognize the progress that 
has been made and how the purposes 
of vocational agriculture are being 
met through the NFA. 

When the NFA was organized as 
a National Organization at Tuskegee, 
Alabama, in 1935, there were 10,995 


active members in 17 southern states 
with 339 chapters. Today there are 
51,205 active members in 15 southern 
states with 1,039 chapters. 


The founders were cognizant of the 
growing importance of agriculture to 
world peace, and to the social and 
economic advancement of the South. 
Each of them knew that if the youth 
is to contribute he must be scien- 
tifically trained in agriculture, farm 
mechanics, taught principles of thrift, 
cooperation, organization and leader- 
ship. 


During these years thousands of 
young men have become successful 
farmers and are now leaders in their 
respective communities. A number 
have become agricultural teachers, 
principals, public school teachers, 
state and national agricultural leaders, 
county agents, doctors, ministers, law- 
yers, entertainers and laborers, and 
are taking an active part in all phases 
of American life. 


If you ask any successful former 
NFA student what phase of his high 
school work made the greatest contri- 
bution to his success—for the most 
part he will answer vocational agri- 
culture—and in a number of cases he 
will put emphasis on NFA. 


Training in shop work has guided 
young farm boys in selecting trade 
and engineering courses in college. A 
number of them are holding jobs in 
industry, government and businesses 
of their own. 


A large number of these young 
farm youths, who are now successful 
citizens, were invited to the Silver 
Anniversary to make a report on the 
success they have had. Among them 
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were David Simmons, First National 
President, who is farming in Georgia; 
and James W. Warren, Jr., former 
National Officer and now District 


Supervisor of Vocational Agricultural 
Education in North Carolina. 

Yes, as one reviews the progress of 
the NFA for the past twenty-five 
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years, he will agree that the money 
spent in promoting the program has 
been a great investment in our rural 
youths. oO 


Farm Program Competition 


Our most worthwhile extra curricular activity 
E. M. JUERGENSON, Teacher Education, U. of Calif. 


(COMPETITION 

for teacher 
and, especially, 
student time is 
more acute today 
than ever before 
as vocational ag- 
riculture students 
enter and grow 
in the space age. 


E. M. Juergenson 


Through the 


tional program for 
students of voca- 
tional agriculture. 
Among the many 
activities under 
consideration, 
that of farm pro- 
gram competition 
should be well ex- 
plored and _ per- 


years a vast array 
of activities and special events have 
accompanied the growth of the pro- 
gram in vocational agriculture. Many 
of these activities have utilized as a 
motivating force the inherent competi- 
tive spirit in people and have at- 
tempted to harness this force into a 
desirable educational program for 
rural youth. While each activity has 
its own merits, all are relative, and 
as pressure for student time and 
economy of operation mount every 
activity will and should receive care- 
ful scrutiny. Some will have to be 
eliminated, although a few may even 
be added. It is important that the 
selection of activities be wisely done 
in order to achieve the best educa- 


haps added even 


at a time when 


This student of vocational agriculture is tellin 
supervised farming program. 


the judges about his 
The judges will question him about 


others are being 
discontinued. 

Typically, this activity is organized 
in a pattern similar to the Danish 
system of judging in that many stu- 
dents receive commendation and no 
top boy is selected. In final competi- 
tion among schools, all entrees are 
divided into two groups, those stu- 
dents with better programs receiving 
gold award certificates and those 
whose farming programs do not rate 
as high receiving silver award certifi- 
cates, 

Basically the idea used in judging 
is to evaluate a student’s total farming 
program including his own knowledge 


the managerial and financial aspects of his program as well as 
production phases. The plans each student has made for the future 
are also important considerations. 


of his program as examined by quali- 
fied judges with the composite rated 
as to its merit. 

The following are suggested criteria 
which have been used for evaluating 
each student and his farming pro- 
gram: 

A. Project score 

1. Size and scope 

2. Soundness 

3. Per cent of year program 
has been carried 

4. Financial responsibility of 
student 

5. Is the student utilizing all 
his farming opportunities 


Section 6. Additional supplementary 
Summary for Farm Program Competition projects 
fil out the form below in duplicate and Srescar it to the judges ot the time his -B Records ............ 35 polete 
program is being judged. 1. Complete 
Date 2. Accurate and up-to-date 
a N in Vocational Agricultur res 
e 0. years in VoOca! e A 
Address ‘ School Cc Agriculture 
Stats Sasol Sueten Peas Mechanics ...... tees 10 points 
Year Major Enterprise Scope Labor Income 1. Total mechanics work 
niaite Retires completed 
[ae i 2. Other equipment 
|, ae Ae constructed 
This Year's Farming Program D. Response to 
Kind Scope Total Investment questions .......... 15 points 
Major Farm Enterprise 1. Knowledge of his farm 
Minor Farm Enterprises program and local 
Seuslemediony Deion agriculture. 
Total pry ead student hours on this year’s f program . Total number In the final selection, each student 
List the y+ Aa ao xu y ey E wide t school shop and /or _ vieied by. she aoe wall, epineted 
on home farm judges in order to compare all pro- 
1. 3. 5. 7. grams in a given area. However, the 
2. 4. 6. 8. greatest benefit derived from the ac- 
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tivity is perhaps within the local 
community where many students, or 
perhaps all students in the depart- 
ment, are reviewed by local judges in 
order to select the quota or team of 
students that will represent each 
school in final competition within a 
region. Young farmers, faculty per- 
sons, local service clubs or members 
of the advisory committee make ex- 
cellent judges to employ in farm 
program competition and contribute 
materially to desirable public relations 
within the school and community 
when utilized in this capacity. In like 
fashion, the students within a chapter 
can appraise each other and decide 
who has the better farming program. 


Each Future Farmer who enters his 
farming program in Sectional Com- 
petition must fill out the form shown 
in duplicate and present it to the 
judges along with his membership 
card at the time his program is being 
judged. 

For the most part, freshmen and 
sophomores are evaluated as one 
group and juniors and seniors as an- 
other group (Sections I & II). No 
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student is allowed to compete in any 
one section more than once. 

The farm program competition cen- 
ters around these objectives: 

1. To encourage boys to enter farm- 
ing as a life’s work. 

2. To encourage boys to become 
proficient in a major farm enter- 
prise. 

3. To encourage boys to diversify 
their farming programs when 
feasible. 

4. To encourage boys to become 
farm leaders in their communi- 
ties. ; 

5. To improve agriculture in the 
community. 

There are several advantages to 
this type of competition and why it 
should merit special attention in the 
near future as it becomes necessary 
for some activities to be eliminated in 
order for the vocational agriculture 
program to fit into the modern school. 
Among many reasons in favor of this 
activity are that, while competitive, 
it is low pressure, many students par- 
ticipate and many receive recognition. 
Furthermore, it is one of the few com- 
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petitive activities that contributes di- 
rectly to the basic objectives of 
vocational agriculture in secondary 
schools. 

In California where the program 
has been in operation for several 
years, it has received enthusiastic sup- 
port from the banking industry. While 
the activity and its coordination has 
been carried on by regional super- 
visors as a Bureau of Agricultural 
Education responsibility, the banking 
industry has acted as local sponsors 
and supplied the funds and personnel 
for awards which include a farm pro- 
gram banquet at the conclusion of 
each section’s competition. Fhe ban- 
quet is a high type, dignified affair 
held in a desirable location with ex- 
cellent food and proper conduct em- 
phasized. Farm program competition 
is a down-to-earth activity emphasiz- 
ing and evaluating the important 
concepts of vocational agriculture. 
This combination of industry and 
education has grown to be one of the 
most outstanding events in the Future 
Farmer program in the state and its 
continuance and expansion should be 
encouraged. oO 


Developing Leadership 


—through local chapter program of activities 
WALLIS GRAY, Vo-Ag Instructor, Princeton, Kentucky 


‘T BELIEVE in 
leadership 
from ourselves 
..” expresses a 
sincere belief of 
future farmers in 
a good FFA 
chapter. This be- 
lief is further evi- 
denced by the 
respect they re- 
ceive from others. 
Leadership comes through training. 
Good training is planned and directed 
toward a goal. It is to this end that 
Mr. Holloway (my co-teacher) and 
I have dedicated our training in lead- 
ership, as we have advised the Cald- 
well County FFA Chapter for the 
past four years. The local chapter has 
served well as a training device for 
developing competent rural leader- 
ship. 

It is our practice to take the six 
newly-elected chapter officers and the 
chairman of the nine standing com- 
mittees to the Kentucky FFA Leader- 
ship Training Center for a week 
during the summer. No other organi- 


Wallis Gray 


zation, to my 
knowledge, 
affords such thor- 
ough training in 
the basic princi- 
ples of democratic 
leadership. 

At the Leader- 
ship Training Cen- 
ter, the officers 
and nine commit- 
tee chairmen par- 
ticipate in panel discussions dealing 
with such topics as: Effective Demo- 
cratic Leadership, Qualities of Leader- 
ship. Goals for Developing Leadership, 
and Practicing Leadership. In addi- 
tion, they lead and participate in 
small-group discussions dealing with 
specific duties and responsibilities of 
each officer and of committee chair- 
men. They also work on setting up 
and carrying out a local chapter pro- 
gram of activities. 

This training for 12 to 15 key boys 
of the chapter at the Leadership 
Training Center only sets the stage 
for developing leadership back home 
in the local chapter. 


Caldwell County FFA members participating in panel discussion 
of "Democratic Leadership" at the FFA Leadership Training Center. 


Basic Training in Parliamentary 
Procedure: A unit of instruction (in- 
cluding practice) in parliamentary 
procedure is provided to students in 
Agriculture I (beginning students) 
early in the school year. This is fol- 
lowed by practicing good parliamen- 
tary procedure at all chapter meetings 
throughout the school year. The chap- 
ter holds regular meetings each week 
from September through May. During 
the summer, we hold regular meetings 
each month. The district FFA Chap- 
ter Meeting Contest, which is held 
in the second semester, is an incentive 
to further motivate the members to 
master the art of correctness and fair- 
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and school officials. 


ness in conducting democratic meet- 
ings. 

We provide practice sessions (not 
class periods) for those boys who 


_ would like to have extra training in 
parliamentary procedure. At the end 


of these sessions (usually in March) 
the chapter selects the four boys who, 
along with the six chapter officers, 
will make up the Chapter Meeting 
Team. A tape recorder and “Helps in 
Mastering Parliamentary Procedure” 
are our basic tools during this training 
period. 

Training in Speaking and in Lead- 
ing Discussions: A part of our training 
in leadership is devoted to basic work 
in speaking and to the leading of 
group discussions. It is through the 
motivation provided by our local FFA 
contests that additional training is 
provided. It is here that the Future 
Farmers learn: “to think clearly with 


A chapter public speaking contest is in progress. Qualified judges 
consist of local businessmen, directors of the county Farm Bureau, 


Chapter vice president is introducing a radio program presented 


during National FFA Week. 


such knowledge and skill . . . ” The 
winners of these local contests repre- 
sent the chapter in the district con- 
tests. 

Shows and Sales Provide Oppor- 
tunity for Developing Leadership: 
Future Farmer fairs, shows, and sales 
provide boys an opportunity not only 
to display, to compete, and to share 
with others the fruits of their labors; 
but, it also provides an opportunity 
to exercise definite leadership abilities. 
Making arrangements for, contacting 
sponsors, securing judges, setting up 
for the shows, seeing it through in 
a good fashion, evaluating the event 
and the participation, and planning 
again for next year provide opportuni- 
ties for boy leadership. These activities 
provide excellent training in leader- 
ship for future farmers when they are 
carefully supervised by the teacher. 
Working and participating in such 


events develops poise, gracefulness, 
and respect for others which can only 
be learned through participation. We 
have found these activities most help- 
ful in developing our future farmers. 


Good Training in Leadership Shows 
Up: As we attend church, participate 
in the affairs of civic clubs, the 
County Farm Bureau, and other com- 
munity activities we see good leader- 
ship being exercised which was first 
discovered, then challenged and de- 
veloped in the local chapter of Future 
Farmers of America. 


Yes, “we believe in the future of 
farming . .. ” and we are strong 
believers that one of the most im- 
portant purposes of the FFA is to 
continue to develop competent, ag- 
gressive, rural, agricultural leadership. 

Oo 


Create interest in vocational agriculture through - - - 


Participation in Shows and Fairs 


JAMES H. SHEPARD, Vo-Ag Instructor, Star City, Arkansas 


ATIONAL  rec- 

ognition in the 
chapter contest 
for each of the 
past three years 
is an honor of 
which the Star 
City FFA Chap- 
ter is quite proud. 
Members believe 
that their interest 
in the program 
and cooperation on chapter activities 
are two reasons for this. As in any 


James H. Shepard 


program, there has to be means for 
stimulating these traits. 

I have found that the promotion 
of participation in shows and fairs is 
not only a good method of creating 
interest in vocational agriculture but 
has also become one of the centers 
of the teaching program. To most 
people these are only fall activities, 
but this is not so with these chapter 
members. 

Most of the students in vocational 
agriculture begin their first year with 
at least one project in livestock. The 


types vary, but at present swine is 
the prominent one. Through the Sears 
Pig Chain, the chapter furnishes 
breeding gilts to the boys and they 
return two gilts from the offspring. 
The responsibility of furnishing sires 
for the brood sows lies with the chap- 
ter which maintains two outstanding 
breeds. 


The local county fair is a superior 
one, and the livestock division is 
dominated by entries from the Star 
City FFA. These entries are marked 
by 11” x 14” placards, in the official 
colors, which acknowledge the entry 
to be that of an FFA member. This 
is followed by the name of the ex- 
hibitor. These cards are furnished by 
the chapter for members’ entries in 
all divisions and have become one of 
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the best means of promoting public 
relations. It also gives us a good op- 
portunity to educate the public on 
what we are learning by doing. More 
people come in contact with chapter 
activities here than at any other time. 
The boys exhibit all their animals 
in the county show. The top three 
or four in each class are taken to the 
district show the following week. 
This past fall, sixty-three animals 
were shown there. Top animals of 
this show are exhibited ir the state 
show which follows. Swine are also 
shown in the Sears Show. In the 1958 
shows, members of the chapter earned 
$1776.73 in premium money alone. 
Excitement, color, and gaiety are 
always evident among the spectators 
at these events, but it becomes even 
more contagious with an exhibitor. 
After a boy has shown in one show 
he works even harder through the 
coming year to be ready with his 
animals for the next showing. Boys 
who did not exhibit begin to plan 
toward the next year. This interest 
spreads to other activities, and the 
chapter program becomes stronger 
because: (1) members of the chapter 
have found that this is a good way 
to bring in revenue; (2) livestock 
projects increase in number and size; 
(3) field crops and pasture programs 
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take on more importance than ever 
before; (4) a need for better farm 
shop projects develops; (5) compe- 
tition for a place on a judging team 
becomes greater; (6) more pride in 
chapter activities is shown; (7) good 
behavior in public places becomes a 
virtue, as the boys know they must 
always be at their best to be per- 
mitted to represent the chapter. 

This year we are having our first 
spring market barrow show for the 
state. Adult and junior exhibitors will 
participate in both the judging and 
the showing. After the show judge 
has placed the animals, they will be 
butchered so that a study of the car- 
casses can be made. This will give 
our boys an opportunity to see what 
they can expect from the type of 
market barrow they select. 


An auction is always held which 
gives the boys approximately three 
to five cents above market price. A 
boy who collects premium money on 
barrows in all three shows and the 
premium on his selling price usually 
does quite well financially on his 
project. These auctions assure the 
boys of a good market for barrows 
farrowed in the spring, and the spring 
show will take care of the fall barrows. 

Finance, of course, has to play an 
important part; but even more im- 


portant is the knowledge gained on 
market classes of swine, types of 
breeding stock, feeding, control of 
insects and diseases, fitting and show- 
ing livestock, and seeing an outstand- 
ing judge work in the show ring. 
All this comes about because of the 
interest built up by his own or 
a fellow member's project. As a 
direct result of the chapter's partici- 
pation in this activity, the quality of 
swine in the entire county has been 
improved by the public observing 
the boys’ animals at shows and fairs, 
purchasing breeding stock from the 
chapter, and using the chapter's 
males. . 

One former member of the chap- 
ter is now attending college on a 
scholarship given for the outstanding 
exhibitor in this district. The chapter 
has had two State Star Farmers and 
one District Star Farmer in the past 
three years all of whom received 
their start in vocational agriculture 
projects with one pig each given 
through the Sears Pig Chain. Each 
year these boys invested their profits 
in livestock. 


It is easy to see why shows are an 
aim to be worked toward all year. 
Not only do they provide incentives 
but also pay dividends as is evidenced 
by the record of this chapter. 0 


FFA activities as - - - 


Preparation for Leadership 


FLOYD J. DOERING, Vo-Ag Instructor, Wittenberg, Wis. 


URAL leader- 

ship — ag- 
gressive, compe- 
tent rural leader- 
ship, is vitally 
important today. 
We place more 
emphasis on this 
phase of the FFA 
work at Witten- 
berg than any 
other. We know 
full well that with leadership will 
come all the other phases of a good 
FFA program of work. 

Man is a follower. He will follow 
the poor leader as well as the good 
leader. Unfortunately, more often 
than not, the poor leaders are much 
more numerous. It is important that 
we have good leadership if we are 
to be led out of the darkness of 
selfishness and into the glorious sun- 
light of brotherhood and cooperation. 


em 


F. J. Doering 


Our Wittenberg 
FFA chapter won 
the following 
awards in 1957- 
58: 


(1) District, 


sectional, 

state FFA 

public 

speaking 

contest. 

Third 

place Regional speaking con- 

test, Columbus, Ohio. 

(3) Section IV Cooperative Lead- 
ership Award. 

(4) District 8 Midland Youth Ac- 
tivity Contest. 

(5) Tri-State Midland Youth Co- 
operative Award. 

(6) District IV Dairyman Extem- 
poraneous Speaking Contest. 

(7) State Jr. Dairyman Extem- 
poraneous Speaking Contest. 


(2) 


Wittenberg FFA officers show their awards for the past year's 


activities. 

(8) State Cooperative Leadership 
Award. 

(9) National Cooperative Leader- 
ship Award. 

(10) National Chapter Award—Sil- 
ver Emblem. 

These awards led to expense paid 

educational trips to: 

(1) American Institute of Cooper- 
ation Conference, Penn State 
University, State College, Pa. 

(2) National FFA Convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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(3) Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 

ture Conference (twice). 

(4) Midland’s Annual Meeting, 

Minneapolis, Minn. (twice). 

(5) Tour of Twin City Industry. 

(6) Several other meetings nearer 

to our location. 

(7) Ohio State Fair, Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Over 8000 miles were traveled on 
these trips and 80 boys participated 
in these educational activities. Sev- 
eral other awards could be mentioned 
such as the state farming program 
award for our section, the county 
soil judging contest (four consecu- 
tive years), three state farmer degrees 
this year, state FFA vice president, 
and others. All of the above men- 
tioned awards have their foundation 
in leadership. 

These awards may be incidental to 
our objectives, but because of their 
publicity value, they have helped to 
sell the program of vocational agri- 
culture in our community and in the 
school district as a whole. This year 

, we are comfortably situated in a new 
classroom, testing laboratory, store- 
room, office, and farm shop. We can- 
not say that our new housing is a 
direct result of our leadership activi- 
ties, but let us not overlook their 
contribution. 

The important thing is that these 
awards had leadership as the basic 
ingredient. The ability to stand up 
and express one’s views distinctly and 


accurately is a most vital character- 
istic of leadership. I am firmly con- 
vinced that in some of the awards 
we were not the most outstanding 
chapter, but our members presented 
their activities in such a way as to 
win the judge’s approval. 

Space prevents us from explaining 
in detail the “how” of our leadership 
activities, but here are a few of our 
ideas: 


(1) At the top of the list we must 
place speaking ability. Develop it, 
nurture it, caress it. It is the key that 
unlocks the door to leadership. Every 
member of the Wittenberg Chapter 
is required to enter the local FFA 
public speaking contest. 

(2) Expose your students to situa- 
tions in which they have opportuni- 
ties to explain their program to school 
assemblies, PTA meetings, FFA lead- 
ership schools, farm meetings, com- 
munity and service clubs. In the near 
future we are scheduled to appear 
before the American Legion, the PTA 
and several church organizations. 


(3) Have an outstanding program 
of work with student planning, and 
include only those things which you 
can do. However, emphasize one 
phase of the program which you are 
going to make especially outstanding. 
Under cooperative activities this past 
year our goal was to be second to 
none in our state. Our special em- 
phasis led not only to the state 
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award, but to the National Award 
as well. 


(4) Make use of TV and radio. 
This is a real challenge to every 
young man with a story to tell. Dur- 
ing the past year we participated in 
three TV programs and four radio 
programs. 

(5) Make as much use of exhibits 
as possible. Show what you are do- 
ing. Pride in the chapter lends a 
helping hand to leadership. 

(6) Plan educational tours. Lead- 
ers need a well-rounded education. 
National meetings are especially im- 
portant. What is greater for a pros- 
pective leader than to find out that 


the boy from across the country has | 


the same aspiration, problems, and 
opportunities that he has? 


(7) Plan an excellent parent and 
son banquet. Delegate the responsi- 
bility to the leaders in your chapter. 
The Wittenberg banquet is annually 
attended by some 200 people includ- 
ing parents, sons, outstanding farm- 
ers, community leaders, honorary 
members, press, radio and TV, fac- 
ulty, state officers, etc. 


(8) Have boys serve on Junior 
Boards of Directors of cooperatives, 
if possible. This is a wonderful ex- 
perience. 

Such is a part of the “how” by 
which we have given our young lead- 
ers the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for leadership in the future. 0 


Nonschool agencies - - - 


A Gold Mine of 


Teaching Resources 


ZENO E. BAILEY, Teacher Education, 
East Texas State College 


ie MOST any 

community 
there are at the 
teacher’s very fin- 
gertips practically 
unlimited _teach- 
ing resources. 
And in most cases 
they are free to 
him simply for 
the asking. To- 
day, many non- 


Zeno E. Bailey 
school agencies and industries are 


assuming an increasing role in ac- 
quainting teachers with and offering 
to them their resources and services. 
In the light of the increasing scope 
and complexity of his role, the teacher 


of vocational agri- 
culture may be 
overlooking a 
great teaching op- 
portunity by not 
seeking help from 
these nonschool 
agencies. 


Carroll Andrews (extreme left), Agricultural Engineer, Southwest 
To meet the Electric Power Company, demonstrates to a vo-ag teacher the 
correct method of installing a circuit. Serving as a resource person 


needs of a rapidly 


growing student. in a farm electrification workshop for teachers of vo-ag, Mr. An- 


body, schools have 
had to expand the scope of their 
curricular offerings and activities. In- 
herent in this expansion has been an 
increase in the duties and responsi- 
bilities assigned to the teacher. 
Coupled with this expansion of cur- 


drews assists J. R. Hamilton (extreme right), instructor. 


ricular offerings has come an unprece- 
dented revolution in agricultural 
science and technology. The impact 
of this revolution has drastically modi- 
fied agricultural methods and _ tech- 
niques within the last two decades. 
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To the teacher who is charged with 
the responsibility of promoting and 
improving agricultural education in 
his community, this revolution poses 
far-reaching implications. 

In today’s agriculture one finds that 
much of the assistance needed by the 
present-day farmer requires the serv- 
ices of highly trained specialists. The 
teacher of vocational agriculture is not 
today, nor can he hope to become to- 
morrow, a specialist in all phases of 
agriculture. No human being possesses 
such a diversity of attributes, the 
teacher of vocational agriculture cer- 
tainly being no exception. 

Unfortunately, there prevails in the 
thinking of a large segment of our 
teaching population a peculiar notion 
concerning the use of nonschool 
agencies in teaching vocational agri- 
culture. For some unknown reason 
and entirely without justification some 
teachers feel that to call in outside 
personnel to assist them is, in essence, 
an admission of their inability to 
handle a particular situation or prob- 
lem. To the contrary, the effective 
teacher recognizes the invaluable con- 
tribution that carefully selected per- 
sonnel can make to his program of 
instruction. 


The Place of Nonschool Agencies 

in Teaching Vocational Agriculture 

Before the teacher can make effec- 
tive use of resource personnel, he 
must understand the role that their 
services can play in his instructional 
program. Some school people feel 
that nonschool agencies exist pri- 
marily for the purpose of promoting 
selfish gain and advancement. Of 
course agencies are in business to 
make a profit, but they are also con- 
cerned with the welfare and _ pros- 
perity of agriculture. One writer has 
said that more and more nonschool 
agencies are now subscribing to the 
concept of “what is good for agricul- 
ture is good for agencies, even if their 
connections with agriculture be ex- 
tremely remote.” Many agencies have 
long since realized that their success 
is in a large measure dependent upon 
the success of the farmer. 


Although not a new concept, since 
it has been followed by industry for 
years, it gained its greatest impetus 
during the period immediately fol- 
lowing World War II. In an effort 
to enable farmers to buy more goods 
and services, a number of nonschool 
agencies and industries have taken 
positive steps toward assisting farmers 
in making more farm profit. Special- 
ists in such fields as chemistry, pathol- 
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ogy, entomology, engineering, farm 
management, etc., have been em- 
ployed to work with farmers, teachers 
of vocational agriculture, and other 
agricultural workers. 

There was a time, however, when 
many agencies and industries em- 
ployed personnel primarily to sell their 
particular product. Often as not, these 
salesmen had little technical compe- 
tence or training. Fortunately, this 
situation is today the exception rather 
than the rule. Industry has learned 
that, in addition to selling a product, 
its personnel must be competent in 
advising the farmer in the proper use 
and application of its product. 

It is important that the teacher 
who plans to use the resources of non- 
school agencies be aware of the ad- 
vantages and limitations inherent in 
their use. To the writer, the following 
seem to be the most important: 


Advantages 


1. The novelty of their presence stim- 
ulates student interest. 

2. They are specialists since the na- 
ture of their work requires it. 

3. School-community relations are 
fostered through working with 
nonschool agencies. 

4. Specialists assist teachers in keep- 
ing abreast of developments in 
various fields. 

5. The teacher is assisted in his guid- 
ance program (occupational op- 
portunities) . 

6. Their contributions enrich the 
overall program of instruction. 


Disadvantages 


1. Although a specialist, one may 
lack the ability to communicate 
with farmers and farm boys. 

2. As a rule, specialists have had 
little or no training in teaching 
methods and techniques. 

3. May lack ability to organize sub- 
ject into suitable teaching form. 

4. Failure to confine subject to spe- 
cific problem at hand. 

5. May use occasion to promote sel- 
fish interest. 


Steps in Planning for the Use 
of Resource Personnel 

Detailed planning is a must if re- 
source persons from nonschool agen- 
cies are to make their maximum 
contribution to your program of in- 
struction. In most cases where their 
services been unsatisfactory, 
there was insufficient planning by the 
teacher prior to their visit to the 
school. 


have 


Whatever procedure you may de- 
cide to follow in using resource per- 
sons, it is important that planning 
begin well in advance of the time they 
will visit your school. A good time to 
begin is early in the summer prior to 
the opening of the school year. This 
allows ample time to select and con- 
tact specific resource personnel and 
to incorporate this activity into your 
revised annual teaching plan. 

Teachers who have used resource 
persons in their program of instruc- 
tion have found the following 
procedure to be quite effective in plan- 
ning for their use: 

1. Decide first the specific phase (s) 
of your program in which you 
feel you are in the greatest need 
of assistance. 

2. Select the personnel who can 
provide most effectively the 
specific information and _ skills 
needed by the students in these 
phases. 

3. Contact the personnel selected 
and determine their availability 
and _ willingness to cooperate 
with the school. 

4. Schedule their services well in 
advance of the time you will be 
calling on them for assistance. 

5. A week or so prior to the time 
they are scheduled, sit down 
with the resource person(s) 
and map out specifically the 
information and skills to be 
brought to the class. 


Summary 


In most communities there are prac- 
tically unlimited teaching resources 
available to the teacher who is willing 
to make use of them. Many nonschool 
agencies are assuming a more active 
role in acquainting teachers with their 
resources and services. When properly 
selected and used, personnel from 
nonschool agencies can make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the overall 
improvement of the program of voca- 
tional agriculture. 

While there are recognized weak- 
nesses inherent in their use, careful 
planning and coordination with re- 
source personnel will largely eliminate 
such weaknesses. 

Personnel from nonschool agencies 
will make their greatest contribution 
to your program of instruction when 
you have: (1) decided the specific 
phases in which you are in the great- 
est need of assistance; (2) selected 
person(s) best qualified to bring the 
information and skills needed by the 
students; (3) scheduled their serv- 
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ices well in advance of the time you 
will be calling on them for assistance; 
(4) sat down with person(s) and 
mapped out in detail the specific in- 


formation and skills to be brought to 
the students; and (5) expressed 
through a follow-up letter your appre- 
ciation for their contributions to your 
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program of instruction. (A copy of 
the letter should always be sent to 
the executive head of the organiza- 
tion.) 0 


Farmers’ activities versus the beliefs of others as a basis for - - - 


Determining the Farm Tractor Phase of Farm Mechanics 


RALPH R. BENTLEY and JAMES P. CLOUSE, Teacher Education, Purdue University 


What should be the basis for selecting 
the farm tractor maintenance and re- 
pair activities that are to be included 
in the farm mechanics course of 
study? Should the selection be based 
upon those activities which farmers 
perform for themselves or upon the 
beliefs of implement dealers, teachers 
of vocational agriculture and/or farm 
mechanics specialists? This article 


does not provide final or complete an- 
swers to these questions; however, it 
does report the findings of a carefully 
conducted research study which has 
definite suggestions regarding the 
farm tractor phase of the farm me- 
chanics course of study. 

The basic data for this study were 
obtained by means of farm tractor 
inventory forms which were com- 


TABLE | 


TRACTOR ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY FARMERS AND THE BELIEFS 
OF DEALERS, TEACHERS AND FARM MECHANICS SPECIALISTS 
REGARDING THE ACTIVITIES FARMERS SHOULD PERFORM 


Significant Differencest 


Activities Between the Activities 
Performed by of Farmers and the 
Activity Farmers Beliefs of 
a FF F yr 

A. Ignition: 
1. Add water to the battery. oT 
2. Replace the spark plugs. 89 9 2 (a)* (a)* 
8. Clean the terminals and battery 

top. S 7% (a)® (a)® 
4. Lubricate the generator. oS. 6 s (a)* (a)*® 
5. Clean and gap the spark plugs. 80 13 7 (b)* (a)* (a)* 
6. Check the generator drive belt 

for proper tension. 78 13 9 (a)® (a)*  (a)® 
7. Adjust the generator drive belt. 78 13 9 (ay? tal? -. ta 
8. Tighten electrical connections. oe, ta}? (a)*® 
9. Lubricate the starting motor. 64 12 23 (a)% (a)* (a)* 
10. Check the battery for cracks. 62 18 20 (a)* ad (a)* 
1l. Check the distributor points for 

burning and pitting. 56 21 23 (a)* (a)* 
12. Adjust the distributor points. 48 15 37 (b)* (a)* (a)*® 
13. Lubricate the magneto. 47 10 39 (a)® (a)* (a)* 
14. Replace the distributor points. 45 15 39 (hye tar. tar 
15. Check the generator brushes for 

excessive wear. 384 20 46 (a)* (a)* 
16. Replace ignition wiring. 384 14 51 (b)* (a)* (a)* 
17. Check the magneto points for 

excessive wear. 27 14 5S (a)® (a)* (a)* 
18. Clean the magneto. 36. 18 587 fay" {tay 
19. Check the engine for pro) 
" timing. tt ay es 36 12 @& (a)* (a)* 
20. Clean the generator commutator. 25 16 59 (a)*,. (a)? 
21. Clean the starting motor com- 

mutator. SS i Si (a)® (a)® 
22. Replace the generator brushes. 24 16 60 (a)*® (a)* 
23. Time the engine. 24 11 65 (hye tay* - tal 
24. Check the battery cells with a 

battery hydrometer for amount 

of charge. 23 6 71 tase tel ta 
25. Replace the magneto points. 23 9 64 ta)". » Gor 
26. Adjust the magneto points. 22 12 68 (a)? (a}* 
B. Fuel System 
1. Clean the sediment bowl and 

fuel strainer. 94 #6 O tal? > fap® 


pleted by 232 farmers, 89 implement 
dealers, 46 teachers of vocational ag- 
riculture and 68 farm mechanics spe- 
cialists. The farmers, who were 
selected at random in 48 communities, 
completed the farm tractor inventory 
form by indicating the extent to which 
they performed each of 103 farm 
tractor activities for themselves. Im- 
plement dealers, teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture, and farm mechanics 
specialists completed farm tractor in- 
ventory forms by indicating the ex- 
tent to which they believed that 
farmers should perform each of the 
103 farm tractor activities for them- 
selves. The implement dealers and 
teachers of agriculture lived and 
worked in the same communities from 
which the farmers were selected, 
while the farm mechanics specialists 
group were distributed nation-wide. 
The specialists group consisted of pro- 
fessional agricultural engineers and 
teacher-educators having special farm 
mechanics interests and responsibili- 
ties. 

Percentages were computed to de- 
termine the proportion of farmers 
who indicated that they always or 
usually, sometimes, or rarely or never 
performed the farm tractor activities 
for themselves. Likewise, percentages 
were computed to determine the pro- 
portion of implement dealers, teachers 
of vocational agriculture and farm 
mechanics specialists who indicated 
that they believed that farmers should 
always or usually, sometimes, or 
rarely or never perform each of the 
farm tractor activities for themselves. 

The Arcsin Transformation Tech- 
nique was used to determine whether 
there were significant differences be- 
tween the indicated activities of farm- 
ers and the expressed beliefs of each 
of the other three groups of respond- 
ents. 


Findings 
Table I shows (1) the percentages 
of farmers who indicated that they 
always or usually, sometimes, or rarely 
or never performed each of the farm 
tractor activities for themselves, (2) 
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TABLE | (Continued) 


Activity 


Replace the sediment bowl and 
gasket. 

Clean the fuel lines. 

Clean the fuel tank. 

Clean the carburetor. 

Adjust the carburetor (idle 
speed, idle mixture and load 
mixture ). 

Check the fuel level in the car- 
buretor. 


Adjust the fuel level in the car- 
buretor. 
Air Cleaner 
. Clean and service the air cleaner 
and intake stack. 
. Replace the muffler. 
Clean the air intake pre-cleaner. 
. Clean and service the crankcase 
breather. 
. Check the carburetor intake 


pive and hose connections for 
eaks. 


intake pipe and 
hose connections. 


. Check the intake and exhaust 


manifold gaskets for leaks. 


. Check the gasket between the 


carburetor and the intake mani- 
fold for leaks. 


. Check the carburetor for worn 


choke 
age. 


and throttle shaft link- 


Cooling System 


. Determine the type and amount 


of antifreeze needed. 


. Adjust the fan belt. 
. Check the fan belt for proper 


tension. 

Check the radiator hose and 
hose connections. 

Clean the radiator fins. 


. Replace the fan belt. 
. Replace the radiator hoses. 
. Check and replace the radiator 


pressure cap. 


. Lubricate the fan and water 


pump assembly. 


. Clean and flush the cooling 


system. 


. Check the thermostat for prop- 


er operation. 


. Install a new thermostat. 
. Add rust inhibitor for summer 


operation. 
Lubrication 
Determine the type, weight and 


amount of oil to be in the 
crankcase. 


Drain the crankcase and refill 
with oil. 

Replace the oil filter cartridge. 
Lubricate the chassis (general 
lubrication ). 

Lubricate the power lift and 
power take-off. 

Lubricate the steering mechan- 
ism 


Clean the oil filter housing or 
case 


Lubricate the clutch bearings 
(clutch release bearing). 
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Significant Differences 
Between the Activities 
of Farmers and the 
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the significant differences between 
the indicated activities of farmers and 
the beliefs of implement dealers, 
teachers of vocational agriculture and 
farm mechanics specialists, and (3) 
the direction of the significant differ- 
ences. 

It will be observed in Table I that 
the farm tractor activities have been 
grouped in seven activity areas. These 
areas are: ignition, fuel system, air 
cleaner, cooling system, lubrication, 
engine, and miscellaneous. The activ- 
ities in each of the seven areas have 
been arranged on the basis of the per- 
centage of farmers who indicated that 
they always or usually performed each 
of the activities for themselves. The 
percentages shown in Table I indi- 
cate that in each area there are activ- 
ities which many farmers perform for 
themselves and there are activities 
which relatively few farmers perform 
for themselves. The percentage of 
farmers who indicated that they al- 
ways or usually perform an activity 
for themselves ranged from 12 to 97 
per cent. In all areas, except the en- 
gine area, there were activities which 
were performed by more than 50 per 
cent of the farmers. In this area, only 
one of the sixteen activities ap- 
proached the fifty per cent level. 

Table I also shows the significant 
differences between the activities of 
farmers and the beliefs of dealers, 
teachers, and specialists, and the 
direction of these differences. For 99 
of the 103 activities, one or more sig- 
nificant differences were found. In 46 
instances the beliefs of all three groups 
differed significantly with the indi- 
cated activities of farmers. For 19 
of the 46 activities, the dealers, 
teachers and specialists were in agree- 
ment in believing that farmers should 
perform the activities more frequently 
than they are now doing, while in 
eight instances, they believed that 
farmers should perform the activity 
less frequently. It is interesting to 
note that these eight activities were 
all in the engine area. 

In order to summarize more clearly 
the distribution of the significant dif- 
ferences between the activities of 
farmers and the beliefs of dealers, 
teachers and specialists, Table II was 
prepared. 

The figures shown in Table II indi- 
cate the number of activities by areas, 
and the number of significant differ- 
ences when farmers’ activities were 
compared with the beliefs of dealers, 
teachers and specialists. 

When the activities of farmers were 
compared with the beliefs of dealers, 
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TABLE | (Continued) 


Sig 


Differences} 


nificant 
Between the Activities 


Activities 
Performed by of Farmers and the 
Activity Farmers Beliefs of 
yy Ss R' y by 
9. Check the lubricant in the 
steering gear housing. 7 6 fa)* .{g)* 
10. Remove the front wheels, clean, 
inspect and pack the bearings. 61 19 20 ay? - Ge? fay 
11. Clean (flush) the crankcase. 59 18 23 (a)® (a)® (a)* 
12. Fill the final drive, transmission 
and differential case with the 
correct type and weight lubri- 
cant. 56 11 33 tay": Gar” te 
13. Drain the final drive, differential 
and transmission case. 41 15 44 fay” fa)? . te}? 
14. Flush the final drive transmission 
and differential case. 27 16 57 (a)® (a)* (a)* 
F. Engine 
1. Replace a valve cover gasket. 47 13 40 t.. fal’. fay” 
2. Replace an exhaust manifold 
gasket. 82 14 53 (b)® (a)® (a)* 
8. Replace a head gasket. $3 15 53 (by* =<" ta)*  {a)* 
4. Adjust the valve tappets (for 
proper clearance). 82 12 56 i > fo). 
5. Replace an oil pan gasket. 81 15 54 a: in” 6 Ga 
6. Replace an intake manifold 
gasket. 80 14 56 (5)* <-fa)?. «tay? 
7. Replace piston rings. 19 11 70 (ey “(a ty 
8. Replace the valves. 18 9 73 (b)® (b)* (b)* 
. 9. Replace connecting rods. uw T i te tie 
10. Grind the valve seats. 1% 6 6S C78 (by? (b}* 
11. — connecting rod bearings 
wrist pins. 15 10 75 (bi*-(* (67? 
12. Grind the valves. 1 6 79 a)” GG" Gr 
13. Check the cylinder compression 
with a compression gauge. | a ae sl (yy a" <a}? 
14. Replace cylinder sleeves. 18 10 76 (by*Ghy* a)” 
15. Replace crankshaft main _bear- 
ings and oil seals. 13 8 79 cH @ Gr 
16. Replace the valve guides. 12 5 8 (by? “tar Gr 
G. Miscellaneous 
1. Check the tire pressure. 89 7 4 (a)* 
2. Inflate the tires. oe 
8. Change the spacing of the trac- 
tor wheels. ss 7 5 (a)* 
4. Clean the tractor. 8 5 10 (a)}*- -: ta}? 
5. Check the brakes. a a (a}* ta 
6. Adjust the brakes. 75 13 12 (b)*® (a)° 
7. Check the clutch for slippage. 66 13 21 (b}*.. fap? — (ap? 
8. Paint the tractor. 66 20 14 ter"... ta2" 
9. Refill the hydraulic system. 64 14 21 (a)® (a)® 
10. Drain the cooling system and 
prepare for winter storage. 64 14 21 te}. {fa)° - te” 
11. Adjust the clutch. 60 13 27 (hp? .. fe}*.: oF? 
12. Drain and flush the hydraulic 
system. 88 16 45 fa)* fay” fa)” 
18. Change tractor tires. 85 23 41 
14. Reline the brakes. 82 10 57 (by)? Gay? tay? 
15. Repair minor cuts in tractor tires. 22 11 66 {a)” (a)** 
16. Reface the clutch. 19 14 67 (b)* (b)* 
17. Add fluid to the tractor tires. 4 9 7 fay?” 'Gey* 
= Always plus Usually. S‘ = Sometimes. R' = Rarley plus Never. 
iy = Dele’ T* = Teachers. S* = Specialists. 
+An (a) prefixing the asterisk (*) indicates this group believes farmers should 
perform the activity more frequently than they do. A (b) prefix indicates this 


group believes farmers should perform the activity less frequently. All significant 


differences are at the .01 level. 


56 significant differences were found. 


In 23 cases, the dealers believed that 


farmers should perform the activity quently. 
more frequently; while in 33 in- 


The beliefs of teachers differed sig- 


stances, they believed that farmers 
should perform the activity less fre- 
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nificantly from the activities of farm- 
ers for 89 of the 103 farm tractor 
activities. Their beliefs indicate that 
farmers should perform 79 of the 
activities more frequently and 10 
less frequently than they were doing. 

For 92 of the 103 farm tractor ac- 
tivities, there were significant differ- 
ences when the activities of farmers 
were compared with the beliefs of 
farm mechanics specialists. For 81 of 
these activities, the specialists be- 
lieved that farmers should perform the 
activity more frequently, and in 10 
instances less frequently. 

In only four instances were no sig- 
nificant differences found between the 
indicated activities of farmers and the 
expressed beliefs of dealers, teachers 
and specialists. 


Summary and Implications 


1. This study shows that certain 
farm tractor activities are performed 
by many farmers whereas other activ- 
ities are performed by only a few 
farmers. This would seem to indicate 
that some tractor activities should be 
given a high priority while others 
should receive little or no attention 
in the farm mechanics course of study. 

2. Farm tractor activities in the 
“engine area” were performed less fre- 
quently by farmers than were those 
in any of the other six tractor areas. 
Only in the “engine area” area was 
there strong agreement among the 
beliefs of dealers, teachers, and spe- 
cialists, that farmers should be doing 
even less than they were doing. This 
would seem to imply that the actual 
performance of most farm tractor en- 
gine activities has little or no place in 
the farm mechanics course of study. 


8. With few exceptions, teachers 
of vocational agriculture and farm me- 
chanics specialists each indicated that 
they believed that farmers should per- 
form the farm tractor activities to a 
greater extent than they were doing. 
These findings may imply (1) that 
teachers and specialists are more ad- 
vanced in their thinking concerning 
the farm mechanics needs of farmers 
and/or (2) that teachers and spe- 
cialists are too far removed from the 
real farm situation to be fully cog- 
nizant of the farm mechanics activ- 
ities that farmers were doing and/or 
had need of doing. 

4. A comparison of the expressed 
beliefs of dealers, teachers and spe- 
cialists revealed that dealer beliefs 
agreed more closely with the activities 
of farmers than did the beliefs of 
either teachers or specialists. This 
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would seem to imply that dealers are 
possibly more aware of the farm trac- 
tor activities that farmers need to per- 
form for themselves than were 
teachers and specialists. 

5. The findings of this study indi- 
cate that the dealers believed that 
farmers should not perform nearly as 
many of the tractor activities as they 
were performing for themselves. It is 
interesting to note that the dealers’ 
expressed beliefs, in this respect, were 
markedly different than were the ex- 
pressed beliefs of teachers and spe- 
cialists. This would imply that a farm 
mechanics course of study based upon 
the beliefs of dealers would be more 
limited in scope than one based upon 
the beliefs of teachers and/or spe- 
cialists. 

6. On the basis of the findings in 
this study, it would seem highly de- 
sirable when planning the farm tractor 
phase of the farm mechanics course of 
study, that due consideration be 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FARMER ACTIVITIES 
AND BELIEFS OF DEALERS, TEACHERS, AND SPECIALISTS 


N soma -. Significant Csepenens Wee 
1 armers’ Activities are Compar wit 
Fiemened eer Beliefs of Dealers, Teachers & Specialists 
Areas Activities Dealer Teacher Specialist None 
A’ 2 A’ B’ A’ B 

Ignition 26 8 5 24 0 25 0 1 
Fuel System . 8 1 4 7 0 7 1 0 
Air Cleaner 9 4 1 8 0 9 0 0 
Cooling System 13 2 1 12 0 ll 0 0 
Lubrication 14 5 2 12 0 8 0 1 
Engine 16 0 15 7 9 r | 9 0 
Miscellaneous 17 3 5 9 1 14 1 2 
TOTAL 103 23 33 79 10 81 ll 4 


* Number of activities which the group believes farmers should perform more 


frequently than they do. 


* Number of activities which the group believes farmers should perform less 


frequently than they do. 


given, not only to the activities which 
farmers perform for themselves, but 
also to the expressed beliefs of imple- 


ment dealers, teachers of vocational 
agriculture and farm mechanics spe- 
cialists. | 


In FFA - - - 


It's Action That Counts 


FRANCIS STEINER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Granton, Wisconsin 


“BASY to talk 

but it’s ac- 
tion that counts!” 
This old saying 
certainly fits the 
program of work 
in our Future 
Farmer chapters. 
What ought to be 
done and what 
actually is done 
are often horses 
of a different color. 


Francis Steiner 


In many schools, the FFA chapter 
is recognized as the school’s most im- 
portant student organization. It is 
often said that the FFA is the show 
window of vocational agriculture. To 
be an effective show window which 
will catch the public eye and create 
interest on the part of the students, 
one must start with a well planned 
program of work. 

The program of work must be the 
starting point in developing a strong 
FFA program. The FFA is an intra- 
curricular part of the program of 
vocational agriculture and is so closely 
enmeshed with it that you cannot have 
a successful FFA without having a 
good vo-ag program. The two go hand 
in hand just as bread and butter go 
together. 


Accompanying the program of work 
should be a calendar of activities 
showing the months in which each 
function is scheduled. This calendar 
would include meeting dates, parents’ 
night, banquets, dues, deadlines, etc. 
I think it would be an excellent idea 
to have the national FFA organiza- 
tion include a monthly calendar in 
their official secretary's book. This 
would make the program of work 
much more meaningful, the officers 
meetings easier to conduct and the 
entire FFA chapter program more 
effective. 

The task of developing a program 
of work should start a year in advance. 
Every instructor should have a folder 
in his file entitled “FFA Ideas.” As 
we read our magazines and as we 
locate new ideas that other chapters 
are trying out, we should jot them 
down and slip them into this file. 

The program of work should be 
the work of all the chapter officers. 
Because the beginning of a school year 
is always a very busy season for both 
the instructor and the pupils, an eve- 
ning meeting of the officers during 
July or August, called a “Coke Ses- 
sion,” is ideal to organize and put on 
paper the items to be included in the 
program. 


To feel part of the organization, 
every boy in the chapter should be 
included on a committee. The sweet- 
est words to the ear of any person 
is his own name. Even if the com- 
mittee only plays a small part, the 
boy has contributed to HIS organiza- 
tion. 

Although a good program of work 
lists activities for each month of the 
year, we in our chapter like to pro- 
mote items that take place in the fall. 
This gives the freshmen a real incen- 
tive to join and take part. It appears 
that in our smaller rural high schools 
our students have more time in the 
fall than in the spring when prom, 
class plays, spring band concerts, and 
graduation take the limelight. 

A good FFA chapter is handled as 
you would handle a team of horses. 
The members pull the load while the 
driver or advisor steers them in the 
right direction. The success and 
achievement of any FFA chapter is 
in direct proportion to the enthusiasm 
and initiative of the advisor. No cause 
is ever won without enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the greater share of the 
program of work is made up of stand- 
ard items such as a chapter owned 
hog project, corn test plots, farm 
safety, radio and TV programs, ban- 
quets, selling campaigns, livestock 
shows, school forests, and _ public 


speaking. We like to include novel 
items like a tractor rodeo, a long ear 
corn contest to see which boy can 
bring in the longest ear of corn, a 
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talent show, a quartet, and a steak 
dinner for all four-year members 
about to graduate from high school. 

“It's easy to talk but it’s action 
that counts!” An advertisement once 


stated: “It’s tough to fish without a 
pole. And certainly, a painter can’t 
work without a brush and a can of 
paint. And a carpenter needs nails and 
a hammer to work with. All people, 
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regardless of their work, need tools to 
help them.” I cannot think of a better 
tool in the Future Farmer organiza- 
tion than a well organized program 
of work. oO 


Are NFA Trips Beneficial? 


ANDREW P. TORRENCE, Dept. of Agricultural Education, Tuskegee Institute 
and AUGUSTUS SHAW, Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Boligee, Alabama 


Augustus Shaw 


Andrew P. Torrence 


Have you ever raised the question 
or heard the question raised, “Are 
NFA trips beneficial to the boys who 
make them?” This seems to be a 
reasonable question particularly when 
raised by parents who have an interest 
in their boys and want for them 
salutary experiences in school, and 
by administrators who must view and 
decide all school activities on the 
basis of their educational value. 


Over the past ten years, a record 
has been kept of the NFA boys at 
Greene County Training School, Boli- 
gee, Alabama, who have attended one 
or more off-campus NFA meetings. 
These boys have attended these meet- 
ings to represent their NFA chapter 
at the federation, state, sectional and 
national levels. These trips have been 
financed jointly by the NFA chapter 
and by the boys who make the trip. 
Generally, the chapter contributes 
one-half to two-thirds of the expense 
of each boy attending the meeting. 
Each boy pays the remaining portion 
of his expense, thereby indicating in 
a tangible way his interest in making 
the trip and in representing his chap- 
ter. Occasionally the chapter has 
agreed to bear the entire expense of 
some boys who had high interest in 
representing the chapter at a meeting 
but no means of helping to pay their 
expenses. The chapter funds used for 
this purpose are derived from the 
operation of a crop project and from 
a small annual membership fee in the 
local NFA. The crop project, which 
has been conducted over the past nine 
years on land rented for a reasonable 
fee by the local chapter, has con- 
sistently yielded a fair return despite 


being used as a teaching and partly 
experimental plot. 


Comparable information was ob- 
tained for the 40 NFA boys at Greene 
County Training School who took at 
least one trip each and a total of 81 
trips to NFA meetings during the past 
ten years, and a random sample of 
40 NFA boys at this school who did 
not take any trips to NFA meetings 
during the past ten years. The com- 
parative information obtained on each 
boy used in the study included: type 
of farm operator of family, efficiency 
rating of farming operations, size of 
farm in acres, high school grade com- 
pleted, high school grade point aver- 
age, trade school or college work 
completed, and present vocational 
status. In addition, for the boys who 
took NFA trips, the number of trips 
taken by each boy, the parents’ atti- 
tude toward the trips, and the stu- 
dents’ attitude toward the trips, were 
obtained. 


Comparing information obtained on 
the two groups of boys, we find that 
28 or 70% of the families of boys 
making NFA trips were farm 
owners, 12 or 30% -were renters and 
none were farm laborers. Seven or 
17.5% of the boys not making trips 
were farm owners, 30 or 75% were 
renters and 3 or 7.5% were laborers. 


By assigning numerical values to 
type of operators (owner 2, renter 1, 
laborer 0) and calculating the biserial 
r, we find a correlation statistically 
significant at the 1% level between 
type of farm operator for the NFA 


boys making trips and the type of- 


farm operator for the sample of NFA 
boys not making any trips. There is 
however, using the Pearson product 
moment coefficient of correlation, no 
statistically significant correlation at 
the 5% level between type of farm 
operator of family (owner, renter, 
laborer) and the number of trips taken 
by NFA boys. 


Considering the ‘data further, it is 
found that 14 or 35% of the families 
of NFA boys who made one or more 
trips carry on good farming operations 


while 21 or 52.5% of them conduct 
fair, and 5 or 12.5% of them conduct 
poor farming operations. Comparative 
information for the sample of NFA 
boys who made no trips to NFA meet- 
ings is: 4 or 10% good farming oper- 
ations, 19 or 47.5% fair farming 
operations, and 17 or 42.5% poor 
farming operations. 

By assigning a numerical value to 
the efficiency of farming operations 
(good 3, fair 2, poor 1), we calculate 
a biserial r between the efficiency of 
farming operations of the families of 
NFA boys making trips and the effi- 
ciency of farming operations of the 
families of NFA boys not making trips 
that is statistically significant at the 
1% level. Using the Pearson product 
moment coefficient of correlation, 
there is a statistically significant cor- 
relation at the 5% level between the 
efficiency of farming operations and 
the number of trips made by NFA 
boys. 

The average size of farms of fami- 
lies of boys making NFA trips is 
80.85 acres, while the average size 
of farms for the sample of boys not 
making trips is 33.92 acres. There is 
a biserial r statistically significant at 
the 1% level between the size of 
farms of families of boys making trips 
to NFA meetings and the size of 
farms of families of boys in the sample 
that did not make trips to NFA meet- 
ings. Also, when the Pearson product 
moment coefficient of correlation is 
used, we calculate a statistically sig- 
nificant correlation at the 1% level 
between the average size of farms 
in acres and the number of trips made 
by NFA boys. . 


The average grade point average® 
of boys making NFA trips is 2.42. For 
the sample of boys who did not make 
any trips the average grade point 
average is 1.86. Using the biserial r 
we find a statistically significant cor- 
relation at the 1% level between the 
grade point average of boys making 
trips to NFA meetings and the grade 
point average of the sample of boys 
not making trips to NFA meetings. 
There is also, using the Pearson prod- 
uct moment coefficient of correlation, 
a statistically significant correlation at 
the 1% level between the grade point 
averages of NFA boys making trips 


*Calculated on a four-point scale, A= 4. 
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and the number of trips made by these 
NFA boys. 


Other comparable data show that 
all boys making trips to NFA meetings 
have finished high school except three 
who are presently enrolled. Of the 
sample of boys who made no trips to 
NFA meetings, all have completed 
high school except 3 who are pres- 
ently enrolled, and 13 who have 
apparently completely dropped out of 
school. While 17 of the boys who 
took trips have continued their formal 
training beyond the 12th grade, only 
4 of the sample of boys who did not 
take trips have pursued formal post 
high school education. Of the 17 NFA 
boys who took trips and who have 
continued their formal training be- 
yond the 12th grade, 1 has received 
a B.S. degree and is now studying 
medicine, 2 have received the B.S. 
degree with majors in physical edu- 
cation, 1 has completed a_ barber 
college, 1 is a student in a school of 
veterinary medicine, 2 are agriculture 
majors in college, 2 are industrial 
education majors in college, 1 is a 
business education major in college, 
4 are science majors in college, 2 are 
physical education majors in college, 
and | is a plumbing major in college. 
Of the 4 NFA boys who did not take 
any trips but who continued their 
formal training beyond the 12th 
grade, 1 is an agriculture major in 
college, 1 completed one year in a 
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ministerial college, 1 has completed 
a barber college, and one has com- 
pleted a course in mortuary science. 
Although more of the sample group 
are presently employed in farming or 
related activities, the boys who made 
NFA trips to meetings are employed 
in or being prepared for the more 
intellectual, skillful and remunerative 
pursuits. Four of the sample group 
are in some branch of the armed 
forces while 7 of the boys who made 
NFA trips to meetings are in some 
branch of the armed forces. While 13 
of the sample group presently reside 
in their immediaté home community, 
only 3 of the boys who made NFA 
trips now live in their immediate 
home community with one a physical 
education teacher in the high school 
and the other two still being high 
school students. 


By assigning numerical values to 
parents’ and to students’ attitudes 
towards trips taken by NFA boys 
(enthusiastic 3, interested 2, indiffer- 
ent 1), it is possible to calculate cor- 
relations between these and_ the 
number of trips made. Interestingly, 
the correlation between the parents’ 
attitude toward trips and the number 
of trips made is statistically significant 
at the 1% level, while the correlation 
between the students’ attitude toward 
trips and the number of trips made 
is statistically significant at the 5% 
level. 
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It is possible to draw many impli- 
cations from these findings. Although 
the analyses here presented give evi- 
dence of the advantaged position of 
NFA boys who make trips to NFA 
meetings over NFA boys who do not 
due to subtle and intangible factors, 
it is impossible to assess accurately 
and completely the benefits derived 
from making NFA trips. The wide- 
awake and observing teacher can sub- 
jectively assess the benefits of NFA 
trips of students through visitation to 
the homes of students, helping them 
plan trips, watching their reactions 
and listening to their expressions dur- 
ing and following trips. Through tak- 
ing trips, the NFA boy tends to lose 
some of his timidity, takes on courage, 
sees that the world and his oppor- 
tunities are not limited to his home 
community. 

In order for NFA trips to have the 
most benefit to students, the instruc- 
tor must help the boys to accept the 
trips as opportunities rather than 
as obligations. Also, the trips must be 
planned cooperatively with the boys, 
and routed, conducted and reviewed 
in such a way that full advantage may 
be taken of every desirable learning 
feature and possibility. When handled 
in this way, undoubtedly NFA mem- 
bers will find the training, experience, 
and contact resulting from trips to 
NFA meetings of great benefit to their 
vocational, educational, social and 
civic endeavors. Oo 


Attention losers! 


Were Poor Reasons 


The Reason? 


WABERN BARNES, Cadet Teacher, 
Riverdale J.U.H.S., Calif. 


UDGING con- 

tests frequent- 
ly are won or lost 
on reasons. If you 
want to coach a 
winning judging 
team, coach the 
boys to be top 
notch at giving 
reasons. Here are 
some hints that 

Wabern Barnes may help you get 
your boys in the winners’ circle. 


Terminology Basic: 

Proper terminology is basic to giv- 
ing good reasons. A variety of expres- 
sive terms must be mastered and used 


to prevent monotonous repetition. 
Start the boys learning terms before 
they begin to judge. There is no best 
way to teach terminology, but until 
a boy has learned descriptive terms, 
he can’t begin to give an adequate set 
of reasons. “ 


Note Taking: 

Some contests “equire the partici- 
pants to give reasons after all classes 
have been judged. Skill in note taking 
is a must in such contests. Only a 
limited time is allowed for each class 
so notes must be brief and to the 
point. Abbreviations, system, and 
visual symbols properly used are real 
time savers. An example of such short 
cuts: to say that the #2 animal has 
more length, depth and width of body 
than #4, simply make the notation 
2/4 and follow it with l.d.w. If there 
is a major difference, capital letters 
can be used; lower case letters can 
indicate slight differences. Use the 
letter “H” to indicate characteristics 
of the heads of animals. The “H” may 
be made long and narrow to represent 


a long, narrow head. Make it short 
and wide for a short, coarse head. An 
“H” wide at the top and narrow at the 
bottom may be used for a head that 
is narrow at the muzzle. Similar tech- 
niques can be developed for other 
contests. 


Minimize Movement: 


Any unnecessary movement is dis- 
tracting to the judge. Teach your 
team members not to move around 
nervously while giving reasons. Have 
them stand in a relaxed position with 
their feet about 12-18 inches apart, 
hands clasped behind their back. If a 
boy has difficulty standing still, have 
him give you a set of reasons while 
standing on a chair or something that 
will easily sway and get off balance. 
Through this technique, a boy can 
be made conscious of the least amount 
of movement and will learn to stand 
still. 


Voice Qualities: 


Other things being equal, higher 
scores for reasons go to the boy who 
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gives the impression that he is fully 
confident in his placing. Reasons 
should be given with enough drive, 
volume, and emphasis to do a job of 
salesmanship. Just above the conver- 
sational level is a good rule of thumb. 
To develop drive and volume, have 
your boys try giving a few sets of 
reasons to you—in pairs—from about 
25-30 feet away. This is the time to 
stand them on a chair. Don’t overlook 
using a tape recorder to point out 
strengths and weaknesses. This device 
gives the boy a chance to recognize 
his own needs. 


Make Reason Sessions Fun: 


Practice sessions should never be a 
dull experience. Strive to make the 
sessions such that the boys will enjoy 
each set of reasons. When a boy really 
likes to give a set of reasons, he is 
well on the way to the top rank. Some 
of the gimmics already mentioned will 
prove enjoyable. Another idea is to 
have them give a set of reasons with 
peanuts or candy in their mouth. Be- 
' sides being fun, it helps diction. Or, 
try using a noise maker for competi- 
tion so they will speak up. Also it 
can be used as a signal to indicate 
that a grammatical or technical error 
has been made. These last two tech- 


niques can serve to help them increase 
their power of concentration. 


Canned Reasons Don't Win: 


Teach your student judges to pic- 
ture—or visualize—the class in their 
mind as they give reasons, not to 
memorize the reasons or notes. Notes 
should be used only to help them 
recall the class and bring important 
points to mind. Have your boys prac- 
tice giving a variety of opening state- 
ments. The first statement can pave 
the way to a smooth set of reasons. 
Various approaches should be tried 
to see which best fits the class. 
Reasons where the boy repeats about 
the same thing for each pair sound 
monotonous to the judge. Even if the 
same point is to be explained for 
two different pairs, it should be said 
in a different way. A set of reasons 
that is cut and dried without variation 
is called a canned set of reasons. Such 
reasons sound memorized. For live- 
stock, compare the animals; don’t 
describe them. Teach your boys to 
avoid meaningless words such as good 
and better. The judge would like to 
know HOW the legs of the #2 bull 
were better than those of #4, not just 
that they were better. 
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Dress: 


A bad impression is hard to over- 
come and dress is one of the first 
things that the judge will notice. No 
hats! Hair should be combed and 
face, hands, and clothes should be 
neat and clean. 


Presentation to the Judge: 


The judge will indicate when to 
start. Some method should be used to 
break the ice for the boy. Some 
coaches like to have their team mem- 
bers begin with, “Mr. Judge, I placed 
this class of ..... ” Others like the 
phrase, “Sir, I placed ..... ” Still 
others teach their boys to simply state 
their number when they enter the 
judge’s station. A position about six 
to ten feet from the judge is about 
right. It will vary with the size of the 
room and the volume at which the 
boy likes to talk. 

A final point. If asked a question 
he can’t answer, the contestant should 
politely tell the judge so and not try 
to bluff or out guess him. When dis- 
missed, the boy should thank the 
judge and move out promptly. 

Try these pointers with your judg- 
ing teams, then come back to the 
1959-60 contest and see how well 
your boys fare. O 


The Chapter Program 


Of Activities 


—making the program contribute to the 
teaching of vocational agriculture 


GLENN MASSENGALE, Teacher of Agriculture, 


Paris, Kentucky 


T the outset, 

here is my 
definition of an 
FFA activity: an 
FFA activity (on 
the local level) is 
a group activity 
selected, planned, 
carried out, and 
evaluated by the 
chapter members 
as a group. This 
definition keeps a lot of things from 
getting into our chapter program of 
activities which should not be there. 


The program of activities should 
make a significant contribution to 


Glenn Massengale 


Note: Mr. Massengale is in a co-teacher 
department. The other teacher is Mr 
Warren Featherstone, Jr., who is com- 
pleting his second year of teaching. 


teaching agricul- 
ture as set up in 
the department 
course of study. 
This requires 
careful planning 
and supervision 
by the teacher as 
he guides the 
chapter members in setting up and in 
carrying out the program of activities. 
Course of Study the Starting Point 
All departments of vocational agri- 


culture should have a carefully pre-. 


pared up-to-date course of study. This 
is the teacher’s instructional program. 
It is his plan for carrying out the aim 
and in attaining the objectives of vo- 
cational agriculture. We use our de- 
partment course of study as a basic 
guide in selecting and planning many 
chapter activities. 


This group of juniors are judging soil. This contest is a chapter 
activity. Knowledge of the contest ahead of time motivates the 
students in their study of soils. 


The adviser is responsible for guid- 
ing the chapter members in setting up 
and carrying out the program of 
activities. It is his opportunity and 
responsibility to make the FFA 
contribute to the teaching of voca- 
tional agriculture. He must decide 
what activities will encourage and 
promote the teaching of agriculture 
(as set up in his course of study) be- 
fore he can intelligently guide the 
members in selecting and planning 
the activities to have. 
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The Green Hands are receiving their pins from the chapter presi- 
dent during the official ceremony. This ceremony is held after boys 
have selected and planned farming programs. Only those boys who 
“possess facilities for and have satisfactory plans for programs of 
supervised farming" are initiated as Green Hands. 


Activities Growing Out of 
Course of Study 

The course of study should provide 
the “cue” for many FFA activities 
which can be made to contribute to 
the teaching of vocational agriculture. 
May I give three examples? In our 
department, the chapter activity, 
“seed selection and identification con- 
test,” grows out of the study of crops 
in the freshman year. This activity is 
sponsored by the chapter for the 
freshmen boys only, and is carried 
out immediately following the unit of 
study on crops. As a part of our study 
of livestock in the sophomore year 
we teach judging and selection. At 
the end of the unit on judging and 
selection we have a “livestock judging 
contest.” The top-ranking boys in this 
contest make up the chapter livestock 
judging team, which in turn repre- 
sents the chapter at the Kentucky 
State Fair. After the completion of the 
units of instruction in soils in the 
junior year, the chapter holds a “soils 
judging contest.” Again, the top- 
ranking boys in this contest make up 
our soils judging team which com- 
petes in the district contest. 


Activities Motivate Instruction 


The three chapter activities—“seed 
selection and identification contest,” 
“soil judging contest,” and “livestock 
judging contest,"—motivate the stu- 
dents in the study of these things. 
These activities (contests) provide an 
opportunity for each boy to compete 
with the other members of his class— 
to display his skills after he has re- 
ceived instruction in a given area. 
Individuals like to compete, to excell, 
to display special talents, and to re- 
ceive recognition. To receive recogni- 
tion through the activities named 
here, the students must do a thorough 


job in their classroom work day by 
day. We explain to our students in 
the class involved, early in the instruc- 
tional work, how the activity is to be 
conducted and what recognition is to 
be provided. Activities handled in 
this manner have motivated our stu- 
dents to become interested, to have 
a desire to learn, and to have a whole- 
some attitude toward the subject 
being dealt with. The contests provide 
an opportunity for recognizing boys 
for having mastered a certain im- 
portant aspect of the instructional 
program. 


District and State Activities Promote 
Teaching Sound Agriculture 

There are many good activities 
conducted on the district and state 
level for the members of local chap- 
ters which can be used to promote the 
teaching of vocational agriculture. 
Advisers should encourage members 
to participate in those activities that 
promote the kind of agriculture that 
students should learn. In the class- 
room the teacher can guide his stu- 
dents to see why certain individual 
members were selected to represent 
the chapter in the various district 
farm-achievement contests. For ex- 
ample, we compare a given boy’s to- 
bacco yield of 2,120 pounds per acre 
with that of a boy who produced 
1,532 pounds per acre and relate the 
results to the production practices 
used by each boy. As a result, many 
of our students are led to discover 
additional improved practices they 
need to use in order to increase their 
yields. 


During such an evaluation, we are 
able to guide many students to set 
goals and to plan significant improved 
practices to use the next year. This 
way of handling contest entries pro- 


Members of the freshman class are participating in the chapter 
“seed selection and identification contest." This activity (contest) 
provides an opportunity for the boys to display their skill in seed 
selection and identification after having received instruction in this 


area. 


vides us with an opportunity to 
bring more students in on evaluating 
the results in the various crop and 
livestock enterprises and the im- 
proved practices used. We believe 
this contributes to our teaching of 
vocational agriculture. 


FFA Degrees Motivate the Teaching 
of Agriculture 


We believe that advancement in 
FFA depends heavily on progress in 
supervised farming. Early in the 
school year we guide our freshman 
boys to understand the qualifications 
for the different FFA degrees. They 
are led to see the relationship between 
accomplishment in supervised farming 
and advancement in FFA. We hold 
our Greenhand initiation in December 
or January, after the beginning boys 
have selected and planned their farm- 
ing programs. Holding it at this time 
motivates selecting and planning 
farming programs. The Chapter 
Farmer Degree ceremony is held in 
February after the boys have com- 
pleted and summarized their farming 
programs for the first year. The 
supervised-farming committee checks 
the summaries of the completed farm- 
ing programs of each Greenhand to 
be sure he meets the requirements for 
the Chapter Farmer degree. This is 
done before he is raised to the Chap- 
ter Farmer Degree. Again, this moti- 
vates boys to complete and summarize 
their programs in good shape. 


We strive for dignity and meaning- 
fulness in the Greenhand and Chapter 
Farmer Degree ceremonies by having 
guests, using publicity, conducting 
ceremonies before the student body, 
and by holding the Chapter Farmer 
Degree Ceremony during National 
FFA Week. 
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Training in Leadership and 
Cooperation 

Through committees and regular 
chapter meetings we guide the chap- 
ter members to carefully select, plan, 
carry out, and evaluate each activity 
in the program of activities. The ac- 
tivities of boys in selecting, planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating each 
activity provide, excellent training in 
leadership and cooperation. 

We include in our “program of 
activities” other activities which de- 
velop leadership and cooperation. We 
include such activities as sponsor fall 
festival with the FHA, provide 
Thanksgiving baskets for needy fami- 


lies, sponsor community pest-extermi- 
nation contest, sponsor chapter 
impromptu speaking contest, and 
chapter public speaking contest. Such 
activities are designed to encourage a 
large number of chapter members to 
participate in leadership and coopera- 
tive activities. 

These are some things we have 
done, in recent years, which have re- 
sulted in our chatiex program of 
activities making a greater contribu- 
tion to the teaching of vocational 
agriculture: 

(1) Built a new program of activi- 

ties each year around an up- 
to-date course of study. 
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(2) Included activities to promote 
and encourage the teaching of 
sound agriculture. 

(3) Included only those activities 
which could be selected, 
planned, carried out, and eval- 
uated by the chapter members. 

(4) Included activities in which a 
large number of chapter mem- 
bers could participate. 

(5) Eliminated activities that were 
difficult to sponsor or partici- 
pate in. 

(6) Started providing suitable 
awards and recognition to stu- 
dents who excelled, not just 
the best students. Oo 


How students and teacher feel about - - - 


The Role of the FFA Organization in Vo-Ag 


JOE P. BAIL, Teacher Education, Cornell University 


Future Farm- 
ers of America 
organization is 
designated by 
law as an integral 
part of the pro- 
gram in vocation- 
al agriculture, 
few, if any, at- 
tempts have been 
made to secure 
student and teacher reaction to the 
specific role that the FFA should play 
in such a program. 


Joe P. Bail 


In order to determine the attitude 
of teachers and students to selected 
concepts of the FFA,° a study was 
designed to measure the attitudes of 
the two groups. A list of 54 such 
concepts based on current and past 
activities, as well as specific practices 
carried out by the organization, were 
drawn up. These were prepared in 
the form of an attitude inventory with 
the respondents to indicate their feel- 
ing along a five-point scale as follows: 
Strongly Agree to Agree to Undecided 
to Disagree to Strongly Disagree. The 
jury technique was used to validate 
the list of concepts. A sample group 
of students of vocational agriculture 
and teachers of agriculture were used 
as the population. Comparisons of 
teacher and student attitudes were 
then made by the use of the Chi 
Square technique to determine if any 


*Based on unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
“Attitude of Teachers and Students to the 
Role of the FFA _in Vocational Agriculture,” 
— State University, 1958, by Joe Pb. 

ail. 


LTHOUGH the significant differences existed among 


the sample groups. 


Summary of Teacher Attitude 
to FFA Concepts 
The following statements summa- 
rize the attitudes of teachers of agri- 
culture in West Virginia and in the 

North Atlantic Region to the concepts 

in the attitude inventory. 

1. Significant differences between the 
attitudes of the two groups of 
teachers were found in four of the 
fifty-four concepts tested by the 
Chi Square technique. These four 
concepts were: No. 8—Officers of 
local chapters should be regularly 
enrolled in high school; No. 23— 
The FFA chapter should sponsor 
recreational activities for its mem- 
bers; No. 32—All activities of the 
vocational agricultural department 
should be publicized through the 
FFA organization; and No. 39— 
Regular FFA meetings should be 
held at a time that does not con- 
flict with other classes. 

2. No significant differences were 


found between the attitudes of the 


two teacher groups to the remain- 
ing fifty concepts in the attitude 
inventory. 

3. The teacher groups expressed 
agreement with those concepts 
which are presently embodied in 
the national constitution and by- 
laws of the FFA organization. 
These include those related to 
membership, activities of the FFA 
organization, and relationship of 
the local chapter to the state and 
national organization. 

4. Teachers in both groups expressed 


disagreement with those concepts 
which would change or alter mem- 
bership requirements. They also 
disagreed with concepts which 
would limit the FFA organization 
to the local level in activities and 
organizational structure. 


. Teachers in West Virginia and in 


the North Atlantic Region agreed 
with those concepts which defined 
their role as an active participant 
in planning and advising local 
members in the FFA organization. 
They further agreed that the ad- 
viser should have the right to for- 
bid activities to which he was 
opposed. 


. Teachers agreed that the activities 


of the local organization should be 
in harmony with the policies of 
the local school and the national 
FFA organization. They concurred 
with those concepts which stated 
that the FFA chapter should co- 
operate with other groups or 
agencies in activities which were 
in accord with the policies of the 
school and the FFA. 


. Teachers in both groups endorsed 


those concepts relating to planning 
FFA activities during vocational 
agriculture classes. Both groups of 
teachers felt also that members 
should be willing to devote addi- 
tional time to carrying out these 
activities. 


. Teachers agreed with those con- 


cepts which delineated the FFA 
as an organization designed to 
develop leadership among _ its 
members by participation in activi- 
ties of an educational nature. 


. Finally, teachers agreed with 


those concepts which set forth the 
role of the state and national or- 
ganizations as providing leader- 
ship and assistance to the local 
chapter. 


iy 
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Summary of Student Attitude 
to the FFA Concepts 


Student attitude to the concepts in 
the attitude inventory are summarized 
as follows: 


1. Significant differences in the atti- 
tudes of students of agriculture in 
West Virginia and teachers of ag- 
riculture in West Virginia were 
found in 27 of the 54 concepts. 
Of these 27 concepts, 18 were sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level 
of probability and the remaining 
nine at the five per cent level of 
probability. 

2. Of the eight concepts relating to 
membership, student attitude was 
significantly different from teacher 
attitude on five of the concepts. 
These differences were primarily 
in terms of degree of agreement 
or disagreement with a given con- 
cept. In no case was the difference 
so pronounced that a majority of 
one group was in the agree cate- 
gories with the other group in the 
disagree categories. Students gen- 
erally were more inclined than 
teachers to agree with concepts 
which would give more freedom 
to the local chapter in determining 
membership requirements. 

3. Student attitude toward the con- 
cepts relative to activities of the 
organization differed significantly 
from teacher attitude in three in- 
stances. Student attitude was 
more favorable (higher percentage 
agreed) to cooperative buying and 
selling, less favorable (lower per- 
centage agreed) to confining 
money raising activities to those 
of an agricultural nature, and less 
favorable toward cooperation with 
the 4-H Club organization as com- 
pared with the teacher sample. 

4. As regards adviser-member rela- 
tionships, student attitude differed 
significantly from teacher attitude 
on four of eight concepts. A 
smaller percentage of students felt 
that the adviser should carry out 
activities in which members were 
likely to do a poor job. Fewer 
students than teachers agreed that 
the adviser should have the right 
to forbid activities to which the 
teacher was opposed. 

5. Student attitude toward relation- 
ship of the local chapter to the 
state and national organization 
paralleled rather closely the pres- 
ent practices and policies in the 
organization. Student attitude dif- 
fered significantly from teacher 
attitude with respect to activities 


6. 
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of the local chapter being in har- 
mony with the national organiza- 
tion, to who should determine the 
number of American Farmer de- 
grees to award, and to the concept 
restricting the national convention 
to official state delegates. (Fewer 
students than teachers agreed with 
the first two concepts whereas the 
percentage of students agreeing 
with the other concept was higher 
than the teacher sample.) 

The attitudes of students were 
significantly different from that of 
teachers in three concepts pertain- 
ing to chapter meetings. Students 
were less agreeable to taking time 
for planning FFA activities during 
vocational agriculture classes than 
teachers. 
agreeable to the concept of having 
FFA members devote additional 
time to carrying out chapter ac- 
tivities and to using regular class 
time for FFA activities. 

The concepts classified as general 
comprised fifteen in number. Stu- 
dent attitude was significantly dif- 
ferent from teacher attitude on 
eight of these concepts. However, 
in three of the eight in which 
differences were found, the per- 
centages of students and teachers 
who were in the combined cate- 
gories of agreed and _ strongly 
agreed varied from one to five 
per cent. Students were less in- 
clined to agree than teachers to 
the concepts of the activities of 
the FFA being in harmony with 
the policies of the local school, to 
directing all publicity to the FFA 
member or the chapter, and to 
basing awards on progress and 
achievement. On the remaining 
two concepts a higher percentage 
of students than teachers agreed 
with the restricting of activities to 
the local level and to publicizing 
all the activities of the vocational 
agriculture department through 
the FFA organization. 


Implications of the Study 
Based on the attitudes of students 


and teachers with reference to the 
role of the FFA organization, the fol- 
lowing implications seem to be perti- 
nent: 


1. 


Students have very definite feelings 
and attitudes about the FFA or- 
ganization. Since the national con- 
stitution states very clearly that 
the organization is boy controlled 
and operated, it points up the im- 
portance of adult advisers on the 
local, state, and national levels 


They were also less 


becoming aware of the attitudes 
and feelings of members if the 
organization is to remain boy con- 
trolled and operated. This is not 
to imply that the persons in an 
advisory capacity should accept 
all or any of the proposals made 
by active members. However, it 
does imply making provision for 
members to voice their opinions 
with reference to policies and 
practices which affect them. 


. Provisions should be made on 


local, state, and national levels to 
hear the ideas and suggestions 
from members regarding proposed 
changes in practices relating to 
the organization. The adult ad- 
visers must be willing to consider 
and accept all reasonable changes 
approved by the members. Al- 
though all or most local and state 
constitutions provide means for 
doing this, boy members may not 
be fully aware of their rights in 
this respect. Attention should be 
called to the ways and means of 
attaining desired changes which 
are consistent with the aims and 
purposes of the organization. This 
statement applies equally well on 
the local, state, or national level. 


. If members of the organization 


are to receive maximum benefits 
in terms of participation, a mini- 
mum of rules and _ regulations 
should be set up on the national 
and state level. Local members 
and chapters should have the right 
to determine their practices and 
policies free from restraining rules 
and regulations. This implies more 
local autonomy and less control 
from the state or national level. It 
also implies more boy control and 
less adult regulation. 


. The adult adviser on the local 


level (the vocational agriculture 
teacher) is faced with the problem 
of providing proper guidance to 
members in terms of practices and 
policies to be followed. This im- 
plies that he must be an adviser 
and not a dictator; that he must 
be tactful and diplomatic in his 
actions; and that he must have 
an understanding of how the age 
group acts. He must be aware of 
the youth’s growing urge for in- — 
dependence and self-assertion. He 
must also be aware of the peer 
relationship existing among mem- 
bers. And lastly, he must accept 
the shortcomings or inadequacies 
of youth and be prepared to give 
guidance and help where needed. 

Oo 
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FFA and 4-H Participation 


In Grain Exhibits 


at Nebraska fairs and shows 


DONALD J. LEHR? 


In an effort to learn what induces 
4-H and FFA members to exhibit 
grains in Nebraska fairs and shows, a 
study was made of exhibitors and 
premium lists. Questionnaires were 
sent to 216 boys who had exhibited 
grain in 1956. Replies were received 
from 117 of them. Sixty-four county 
fair premium lists were reviewed. 


The questionnaires asked a number 
of specific questions and included a 
request for suggestions for improving 
junior grain shows. 

Of the boys involved in the study, 
47 per cent had been enrolled in both 
4-H and FFA. At the time of the 
study, 49 of the boys were carrying 


- grain projects in 4-H and 72 had 


grain projects in vocational agricul- 
ture. Only five had grain projects in 
both organizations. Opportunities for 
4-H and FFA boys to exhibit grains 
at county fairs were limited. 


Premium Lists Examined 

Many of the premium lists were 
difficult to read, used antiquated lan- 
guage, and listed very low premiums 
or no premiums at all. Many of the 
grain listings were difficult to find and 
to intepret, and generally the grain 
sections of the premium lists needed 
revision. Altogether, this must have 
tended to discourage junior exhibitors. 


Boys in 4-H had greater oppor- 
tunities for exhibiting grain at county 
fairs than did boys in FFA. Sixty-three 
per cent of the county fair premium 
lists provided for grain exhibits. Of 
these, 78 per cent allowed FFA mem- 
bers to exhibit grain and all provided 
for 4-H exhibits. Of the 78 per cent 
allowing FFA exhibits, 40 per cent 
had FFA exhibits in the same class 
as 4-H. 

This difference in opportunities to 
exhibit grain may have been due to 
a lack of interest in grain exhibits on 
the part of fair officials or FFA lead- 
ers, to a lack of space, or to a lack 
of funds for such a program. 


1Donald J. Lehr completed the study re- 
ported here in partial fulfillment of the re- 
| gs for the degree of Master of 
cience. He was formerly Executive Secretary 
of the Nebraska Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion, and is now in the grain merchandising 
department of the Westcentral Cooperative 
Grain Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


4-H and FFA members stated that 
they prefer to exhibit grain in a junior 
division of a fair or show in which 
separate classes are provided for 4-H 
and FFA. More grain exhibits were 
entered in 1956 Nebraska county fairs 
that provided separate classes than in 
those having a combined class. How- 
ever, the larger number of entries in 
the separate 4-H and FFA classes may 
have been due to the fact that more 
prospective exhibitors were contacted 
in counties having both classes. 

There was considerable variation in 
maximum premiums listed. One 
county fair listed a $5.00 purple rib- 
bon premium, while another listed a 
40-cent purple ribbon premium. The 
40-cent premium was offered in one 
of the better grain producing counties 
in Nebraska. The average of the maxi- 
mum premiums listed was higher for 
FFA grain exhibits than for 4-H. 


Wheat, oats and barley were listed 
more often as possible crop exhibits 
in the county fair premium lists than 
any of the other grains. The 4-H and 
FFA members responding to the ques- 
tionnaire favored these same crops as 
possible exhibits. The boys were more 
interested in exhibited threshed grain 
samples than sheaf or whole plant 
displays. This may be due to the ease 
of preparation of threshed grain 
samples, ease of handling and exhibit- 
ing, or the fact that they make up in 
a more appealing form. 


Responses to Questionnaire 

The group method of placing en- 
tries was used in all of the county fair 
junior divisions studied. Responses of 
the 4-H and FFA members to the 
questionnaire indicated that they pre- 
fer the group method to the numerical 
method of placing grain entries. The 
boys also prefer that all entries re- 
ceive a ribbon. And, if the purple 
ribbon group is used in addition to 
the blue, red, and white groups, they 
prefer that it receive a different award 
than that provided for the blue ribbon 
group. 

The FFA grain exhibitors, on the 
average, were older than the 4-H 
grain exhibitors but had exhibited for 
a shorter time. The average number 
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of years 4-H and FFA members had 
exhibited grain was 2.3 years. Almost 
half of the boys had exhibited grain 
for just one year. 


Personal satisfaction of the boy 
was the most important factor in 
influencing him to exhibit grain. 
The satisfactions included the op- 
portunity to learn more about select- 
ing good crop seeds, the opportunity 
to win, and the opportunity to com- 
pare his crops with others. 

The boys stated that present awards 
were not a major factor in inducing 
4-H and FFA boys to exhibit grain. 
But the help that exhibiting gives in 
winning a State Farmer degree in 
FFA, a 4-H club trip, or the Ak-Sar- 
Ben award, was rated relatively high 
in importance as an inducement. Win- 
ning a ribbon was more important 
to the boys than the premium money 
offered. This may have been due to 
the fact that small amounts were 
offered as premiums. 

The boys felt that the county agent, 
the certified seed producer, and pub- 
licity are doing little to induce them 
to exhibit grain. 

The vocational agriculture instruc- 
tor appeared to exert a considerably 
greater influence in inducing boys to 
exhibit grains than did either the 
county agent or the 4-H leader. This 
may be due to the close contact the 
vocational agriculture instructor has 
with the FFA member. The county 
agent has contact with both 4-H and 
FFA members but has neither the 
time nor the opportunity for close 
supervision of the individual boy. 

Crop production appears to receive 
more emphasis in vocational agricul- 
ture than does marketing. The voca- 
tional agriculture student had 
experience in marketing grains to a 
much greater extent than he had 
studied marketing in the classroom, 
which seems to indicate a deficiency 
of study in this area. 

There was less emphasis placed on 
all grain activities in 4-H than in 


‘FFA. However, where grain activities 


were studied in 4-H, marketing re- 
ceived as much emphasis as produc- 
tion. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations 
seem to be warranted, based on data 
in the study and suggestions received 
from the boys responding to the 
survey: 

1. County fair boards should re- 
view and revise that part of the 
premium lists dealing with the junior 
division of the grain show, 
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2. Rules should be incorporated in 
the junior division of a grain show to 
provide that: 

a. FFA and 4-H exhibit in sep- 
arate classes. 

b. Judges use the group meth- 
od of placing entries. 

c. All entries be awarded a rib- 
bon, except when samples 
are extremely poor. 

d. All entries be placed in 
purple, blue, red and white 
ribbon groups. 

e. Different awards be: given 
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for the various ribbon 
groups. 

f. Samples of threshed grains 
plus corn ears and grain 
sorghum heads be included 
in the grain shows. (Only 
crops common to the area 


should be included.) 


3. The grain show judge should 
inform the entrants regarding how 
samples were placed, why a particular 
sample placed where it did, and how 
the sample could be improved. 


4. Junior grain show entries should 
be displayed in an attractive manner 


with all entries being of the same 
size, in the same kind of container, 
and set up in a prominent place. 

5. Vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors, county agents and 4-H club 
leaders should spend more time teach- 
ing members of FFA and 4-H why 
and how to exhibit grain. 

6. Certified seed producers, or 
others interested in grain improve- 
ment, should work with the junior 
grain show in an effort to improve it. 
Careful consideration should be given 
to the possibility of awarding special 
prizes or sponsoring other methods of 
encouragement to junior exhibitors. 0 


Establish Farming Programs 


Through On-Farm Instruction 


JOHN HART, Vo-Ag Instructor, Princeton, Missouri 


HE supervised 
farming pro- 
gram is, in my 
opinion, the most 
important of the 
three phases of 
teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. 
The time we are 
spending with 
the student in 
the classroom is 
getting shorter each year. This means 
we, as agriculture instructors, will be 
spending more time instructing our 
students on the farm. 

The three purposes of supervised 
farming explain the importance of the 
program. The first purpose, and the 
most important, is that it serves as 
the best teaching aid we have; the 
second is to set up the student in 
farming as his career; and the third is 
to help the student accumulate money 
to be used for further education. 


John Hart 


The program serves as a good 
teaching aid because the farm serves 
as a laboratory for the teacher and 


student. Where 
but on the stu- 
dent’s farm do we 
have all the mate- 
rials needed for 
both creating and 
solving problems? 
The best teaching 
is through expe- 
rience. I would —_ 

like to quote the first two lines of 
the FFA motto; “Learning to Do, 
Doing to Learn.” Where but on the 
farm can the student be taught the 
truth of these two lines? 

Developing these programs takes 
planning with the student and his 
parents. It should begin the summer 
before the student’s freshman year 
and should continue throughout his 
four years of high school. I, as a voca- 
tional agriculture instructor, have 
definite ideas about how to supervise 
farming programs. 

I believe that in order for a student 
to have a successful program he must 
increase its size each year. The sum- 
mer before a freshman starts high 
school, I make an appointment with 
him and his parents on their farm. We 
get acquainted and talk over his possi- 
bility of building a good supervised 
farming program. In addition, I ex- 
plain the vocational agriculture pro- 
gram to them. Before I leave, we 
have the boy started with at least one 
livestock project and one crop produc- 
tion project. 

During his freshman year I visit 
the student four Or five times talking 
with the boy and his parents about 
problems concerning his projects, 
keeping in mind the possibilities of 


increasing, and always working to- 
ward the goal of establishment as a 
farmer. At the beginning of his soph- 
omore year the student, his parents 
and I again talk over the possibilities 
of increasing the size of the farming 
program. I repeat this every year 
until the student is out of high school. 
If the student, as a freshman, sets his 
goal to be a farmer and by the first 
year out of school has not reached 
that goal then I, the parents, and the 
student have failed. 


The key to a successful supervised 
farming program is held by the voca- 
tional agriculture instructors. We must 
be ready and willing to help the stu- 
dent when asked. We should solve 
problems where they originate, on 
the farm. Good supervised farming 
programs are established on the farm, 
not in the classroom. Oo 


Reprints 


A rate schedule for reprints of 
articles appearing in this magazine can 
be obtained from the publisher, The 
Interstate Printers & Publishers, Dan- 
ville, Illinois; from the Business Mana- 
ger, H. TenPas; or from the Editor. 
Reprints must be ordered within 
thirty days of the date the article was 
published. 
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| News and Views of the Profession | 


Administrators at District 
Conferences 

District conferences for school ad- 
ministrators and instructors in agricul- 
ture and homemaking are a part of 
the regular program of supervision in 

Ten conferences were held this fall 
in October and November; one in 
each of the WAVAI sections of the 
state. Present were 204 administra- 
tors, 293 instructors in agriculture, 
and 191 instructors and trainees in 
homemaking. 

The program for administrators 
opened at 11:00 a.m. with a discus- 
sion of the program of rural voca- 
tional homemaking by Miss Kathryn 
Gill, Chief of Homemaking Educa- 
tion. The local administrator served as 
program chairman. 

After lunch an hour was devoted 
_ to discussion of the program of voca- 

tional agriculture led by Louis M. 
Sasman, Chief of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. 


Administrators and instructors in 
agriculture then met together for an 
hour with a panel discussion partici- 
pated in by two administrators (one 
acting as moderator), an instructor, 
a high school supervisor of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Chief of Agricultural Education. 
A suggested list of topics prepared by 
the agricultural staff of the state 
board was followed at most of the 
conferences. These topics were: 


1. How should the objectives of a 
local program of vocational agri- 
culture be determined? 

2. How much initiative should an 
instructor be encouraged to take 
in determining local needs and 
in planning an agricultural pro- 
gram? 

3. How should the load of an agri- 
cultural instructor be evaluated? 

4. How can agricultural instructors 
most effectively up-grade them- 
selves professionally? 
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5. How can long tenure of an in- 
structor in a community, which 
seems essential for good pro- 
grams, be most effectively en- 
couraged? 

6. Can agriculture of any kind be 
effective without relating what 
is taught back to the experiences 
and practices of local farming 
through student farming pro- 
grams? 

7. What constitutes effective train- 
ing in farm mechanics? 

Homemaking instructors met alone 
from 2:00 to 5:30 and agricultural 
instructors from 3:00 to 5:30. The 
agricultural program included a dis- 
trict meeting of the WAVAI, discus- 
sion of the revised course of study and 
the farming program record book 
developed by WAVAI committees, 
presentation of teaching aids and dis- 
cussion of various phases of the voca- 
tional agricultural program. 


Louis M. Sasman, Chief, 
Agricultural Education 
State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, 
Wisconsin Oo 


GUIDANCE IN AGRICULTURAL ED- 
UCATION by Harold M. Byram. The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
Danville, Illinois. 1959. 238 pp., illus- 
trated. Price $4.50. 


This book is written specifically to 
teachers of vocational agriculture, in 
terms which they can understand. It is 
designed to fit their needs in the area of 
guidance. 


This is a down-to-earth book written 
to help present and prospective teachers 
of vo-ag achieve understanding in guid- 
ance functions. 


The role of a teacher of agriculture 
in guidance is outlined and explained 
and many practical helps or suggestions 
are given in each area of guidance. The 
relationship of a teacher of agriculture 
to the school guidance program is pointe 
out. Help is given in such areas as farm 
visits, on-farm conferences, interviews 
with employers and conferences with 
students at school. 


Specific practices are described where- 
by a teacher of agriculture can assemble 
and interpret information about his in- 
school students and the Young Farmers 
in his out-of-school program. 


Clever cartoon illustrations are used 
in the book and an annotated list of 72 
highly selected references for occupation 
information material is included. 

This is a book which should prove 
invaluable to every teacher of agricul- 
ture and one that each teacher will 
certainly want access to, either as a 
personal copy or in the school or de- 
partment library to use as a handy and 
useful reference. 


GUIDANCE IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION is a book that should also 
prove invaluable in a program of in- 
service training for present teachers and 
useful as a text or reference in teacher 
trainer institutions as preservice edu- 
cation. 

The author, Dr. Harold M. Byram, 
is head of Agricultural Education in the 
Department of Teacher Education at 
Michigan State University and is a former 
teacher of vocational agriculture. 


Joe R. Clary, 

Graduate Assistant, 

North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina O 


RAISING VEGETABLES by G. W. 
Ware and J. P. McCollum. The Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
Danville, Illinois. 460 p., illustrated. 
1959. Price $6.50. 


Raising Vegetables is a well-organized 
and condensed book for the vegetable- 
grower and is especially well written 
for use as a college textbook in Vegetable 
Production. The authors have compiled 
practical and reliable information bas 
upon research and modern production 
practices covering all phases of vegetable 
production. The comprehensive glossary 
and index will be greatly appreciated by 
the users of this fine book. 

This book is divided into two sections. 
Section I, Chapters 1 to 13, deals with 


~ the fundamental principles of efficient 


vegetable growing. Section II, Chapters 
14 to 33, discusses the most important 
vegetable crops and production practices 
in the regions where they are grown 
commercially. 
T. R. Buie, Head, 
Agricultural Education, 
Southwest Texas State [ 


April—Guidance Activities of Teachers of Vo-Ag. 
May—Planning for the Summer Program. 
June—Measuring Progress in Agricultural Education. 


FUTURE THEMES 


July—F arming Program Philosophy. 
August—Changing Needs of Young and Adult Farmers. 
September—Use and Evaluation of Aids in Teaching. 
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FFA STAR POULTRY FARMERS—Champion Future Farmers of 
America delegates from seven States gathered at the annual 
exposition of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council (NEPPCO) 
in Harrisburg for the selection of the “Star Poultry Farmer of the 
Northeast." Winner of the coveted award was Henry Verity, Jr., 
Pittstown, N. J., who received his plaque at center from Dr. 
Alfred VanWagenen, NEPPCO director of research and develop- 
ment. State champions (I. to r.) are Frank Downey, Williamsport, 
Md.; Vance R. Kelly, Manchester, N. H.; David D. Wood, Jr., North 
Franklin, Conn.; Verity; VanWagenen; Robert T. Sharples, Reho- 
both, Rhode Island; Jay F.-Donmoyer, Fredericksburg, Pa.; and 
; Chester B. Cupp, Dayton, Va. 
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Dr. O. R. Johnson, right, Teacher-Trainer in Farm Mechanics at 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Virginia, is shown presenting 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation awards to four members 
of the M. A. Fields Chapter of New Farmers of America of the 
A. G. Richardson High School, Louisa, Virginia. These members re- 
ceived checks for $25.00 each, certificates for efficiency skills in arc 
welding, and books entitled, FARM ARC WELDING. Recipients 
from to right—Daniel Winston, Matthew Jackson, es 
Johnsen and Thomas Mallory. 
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Harmony Grove, Arkansas, vo-ag students construct a covered 
walkway between two school buildings. A number of skills were 
learned through this project. 


Washington State FFA Association 1959 Annual Banquet, High- 

lighting the Convention. State FFA Band plays while C. Clemment 

French, Washington State College President, National FFA Presi- 

dent Adin Hester, Mrs. Bert L. Brown, and Mr. Bert L. Brown, 

Washington State FFA Advisor enjoy their dinner. R. D. Walen, 
Carnation, Washington 
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The Ohio Association of Future Farmers of America and the 
state's vocational agriculture teachers nsored 120 purebred 
gilts in cooperation with the Ohio ristian Rural Overseas 
Program aiding Haiti. 
(L-R)—Paul Pence, FFA Sectional Vice-President; James King, State 
Vice-President; Dr. G. S. Guiler, Assistant Professor, O.S.U., who 
accompanied the shipment to Haiti; Richard Thompson, State FFA 
President; L. B. Fidler, Editor, Ohio FFA Magazine; and the FFA 
President of Milan, Ohio, chapter that sponsored the pig shown. 
(Photo by L. Boucher) - 
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